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PREFACE. 



The purpose of this little book is to help 
the supporters of the Lutheran Mission in 
Japan to a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of its history, condition, and prospect. It 
has been the writer's aim to prepare a manual 
which will give the reader all desirable infor- 
mation in regard to the mission. He has also 
tried to present the matter in such form that 
it can be used by the Missionary Societies and 
by pastors, in their addresses on foreign mis- 
sions; and in this way he has hoped to en- 
courage and stimulate a deeper interest in our 
beloved Lutheran Church in Japan. 

I want the reader to feel, when he lays 
down this little book, that he now has a 
personal knowledge of the field and workers. 
To help secure that end I have put in views 
of scenes connected with the work, as well 
as photographs of the mission staff. 

To some it may seem hardly fair to apply 
the title " Lutherans in Japan *' to a book 
devoted exclusively to our own mission, as 
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Vlll LUTHERANS IN JAPAN. 

there are German and Scandinavian bodies 
working here that are frequently called 
Lutheran. With the exception of a few 
isolated individuals, however, there are no 
Lutherans in Japan outside of our mission. 

The Evangelical Protestant Missionary 
Society has a mission in Tokyo that is fre- 
quently spoken of as Lutheran, but wrongly. 
The mission is supported by the Allgetneine 
Evangelisch Protestantische Missions Verein, 
composed of liberal Christians in Germany 
and Switzerland. The head of this mission 
writes : " The foundation on which the Society 
was built up was no other than the confession 
in which all evangelical Christians can unite — 
viz., belief in Christ as the only foundation and 
comer-stone of the Christian Church, with 
the setting aside of all differences of belief 
whatever. * * * Jt appears from this 
sketch of the origin of the Society that it 
does not belong to any special denomination, 
and therefore cannot think of propagating the 
dogmas of any special denomination," 

This mission is often classed with Univer- 
salists and Unitarians here, as unevangelical. 

Thinking that some members of the mission 
might still be Lutheran, I recently addressed 
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a letter to one of their number, siskii;^ if. any 
individual missionary of his body couid be 
called a Lutheran in the sense that he accepted 
the Augsburg Confession and the. Formula 
of Concord; and he replied that not ont of 
them accepted those creeds. Certainly > such 
men would not be called Lutheran in America. 
There are small German congregations in 
Tokyo and YokohiaBa» administered to by the 

.mission mentioned .above. A note addressed 
to their pastor elicited the information, that 
no attention whatever is paid to, theological 
differences ;' his congregations ^ belong to. the 
United State Church of Germany;, and he 

^ really does not r know whether any ,ol Attn as 
individuals have Lutheran convictions ror.^ not. 
There is another body • working .hece styled 
the ''Scandinavian Japan Alliance" that. is 
sometimes, though wrong^yr called XiUtheran. 
The majority -of its - missionaries come irorm 
America, and they are* drawn from ^various 
denominations. I have been informed that 
only one of them ever was>a! member of the 
Lutheran- Church; and- that <me* told^me in^ 
personal conversation last summer that she 
withdrew from the Lutheran Church six 
years ^ ago and' joined an independent church. 
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because "there were no converted people in 
the Lutheran Church." None of the meriibers 
of this mission have anything good to say of 
our dear Church, and they would very much 
resent being called Lutherans. 

It would afford me great pleasure to be able 
to speak of these two missions as Lutheran, 
and to work with them as such; but in the 
face of the facts it is impossible. 

There is a Japanese, Professor Mizuno, a 
teacher of the German language in Tokyo, 
who is reported to have studied theology in 
the seminary of the Missouri Synod in 
America, and at one time thought of founding 
a Lutheran mission in Japan. I have never 
met him, and a letter addressed to him 
brought no answer. He is not engaged in 
any kind of Christian work. 

So the Lutherans in Japan are practically 
limited to our own number here in K)rushu. 
As yet they are few and weak — ^but Luther 
himself was almost alone at the beginning. 
May the Lord cause them to increase and 
prosper until they shall be spread over the 
whole land I 

R. B. P. 

Saga, Japan, Reformation Day, j^pp. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Dr. Peery has asked me to write an intro- 
duction for his book. This I do with eager 
pleasure, since his design is to advance a 
cause which I love as my life. 

Nothing could be of greater usefulness to 
our mission in Japan than a wide and thor- 
ough study of this book. The author, with 
that remarkable discernment of the reader's 
wants which characterized his other volume, 
tells precisely what we need most to know for 
an earnest, because intelligent, interest in the 
Japan Mission. The facts concerning his own 
life have been told, with equal terseness, by 
the Rev. Sidney C. Ballentine, secretary of the 
S3mod of South Carolina, who knew our mis- 
sionary intimately as his college room-mate. 

The time is happily passing when intelligent 
men can be found who do not believe in for- 
eign missions. The call to witness for Him 
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unto the uttermost parts of the earth appeals 
to us in so many different ways that all classes 
of objections are overcome. First, there is 
the selfish motive for missions — ^the motive of 
policy. It is none too high, but it governs 
many, where other purposes would fail, just 
as some men are honest because " honesty 
is the best policy," who are not honest from 
principle. So God " condescends to men of 
low estate," and appeals to our fear of punish- 
ment. We are not simply to be afraid for the 
heathen, if this work is left undone — ^we are 
to fear for ourselves. The words spoken of 
God, through Ezekiel, apply here — " When I 
say unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou 
shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to warn 
the wicked from his way, that wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I 
require at thine hand ! Nevertheless, if thou 
warn the wicked of his way to turn from it; 
if he do not turn from his way, he shall die in 
his iniquity; but thou hast delivered thy soul." 
To all who read these lines, God's question 
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comes: "Hast thou delivered thy soul?" It 
is as when we tell parents neglectful of bap- 
tism that they are to think not only of their 
children, but of themselves. 

Under this same selfish motive, the appeal 
is made not alone to our fear of .punishment, 
but also to our hope of reward. Here is to be 
classed that question of Peter's — " What shall 
we have?" The Lord condescended to an- 
swer this selfish question, with the gracious 
promise that those who are willing to forsake 
all for the sake of His Kingdom " shall receive 
an hundredfold; and shall inherit everlasting 
life." It is a promise which we are seeing 
fulfilled to the Church to-day in proportion as 
she heeds the Lord's command to go work 
in His vineyard. Show me a congregation 
which is active in its work for the heathen, and 
I will show you a congregation which is 
blessed in its work at home. " The religion 
of Christ is a commodity, of which the more 
we export the more we have at home." Those 
who " forsake all " receive " an hundredfold." 
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*'The light which shines farthest, shines 
brightest nearest home." 

Higher than the selfish motive is the motive 
of the student, which rests not upon policy, 
but on conviction. He compares the world 
to-day with the world as it was when Jesus 
came. He finds that the world had a very 
high civilization in those days, a full intellec- 
tual and social development, superior in many 
ways to our own; but the contrast between the 
moral standard, past and present, is as black 
to white. He travels, and finds precisely the 
same kind of contrast between Christian and 
pagan countries to-day. He compares the 
moral condition of China with the moral con- 
dition of Europe. So far as the priority of 
civilization is concerned, China has all the 
advantage on her side; for her citizens wore 
silk when Europeans wore skins. So the 
student sees that some power outside of civili- 
zation must have wrought this vast moral 
difference. Visiting Japan, he perceives 
clearly that it is possible for a nation to be 
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civilized even in our western sense, without a 
regeneration of morals. Accepting our civili- 
zation without having embraced Christianity, 
the morals of the Japanese are as low as those 
of their Chinese neighbors. Thus this Chris- 
tian student learns to distinguish between 
manners and morals, between civilization 
and Christianity. He learns, too, to be- 
lieve in the Christian religion as ethnic, 
adapted to the needs of all nations, and essen- 
tial to their highest good. With him, devo- 
tion to foreign missions rests upon conviction. 
His text is, " The Field is the World." He 
believes that Christianity is as necessary for 
Japan as for Georgia, for South Africa as for 
South Carolina. His interest in missions rests 
on intelligent conviction. 

Then there is the soldier's motive — duty. 
The first test of a soldier is obedience. 

" Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs hut to do and die." 

So the Christian soldier calls Christ his Cap- 
tain. He remembers that last command — 
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"Go ye into all the worid, and, preach the 
Gospel to every creature/' . It. is with him ^a 
simple question either of obedience or of dis- 
obedience; of loyalty or of disloyalty. He 
does not argue; he acts. 

But the highest of these four motives for 
missions is the saint's motive — ^that of love. 
The man who is " sanctus," that is, " sepa- 
rated" unto God, thinks of the wonderful 
parable of the Prodigal; of the Father's love 
as pictured there. He remembers that verse 
which Luther aptly calls a little Bible, whese 
we hear that " God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that. who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting lif^." Such a Christian, real- 
izing in some sense God's thirst for the human 
soul, seeks to quench that thirst. He is moved 
by love to God — ^but by love to man as well. 
The Gospel means something. to him, has 
done something for him; the ' love of God 
touches his heart with love for God's children; 
and he longs to lead them to the light. 
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These are four motives for missions. They 
call us to that work as the great work of the 
Church. But I believe that to our Lutheran 
Church in Japan there comes a special call. 
Only those with actual experience can under- 
stand the need which Japan has to-day, not 
simply for missionaries, but for missionaries 
who believe what they believe — ^who stand 
fast by the Word of God. There is not only 
paganism among the people; there is also 
rationalism among the preachers; foes within 
as well as without. One finds, too, a swarm 
of evil sects. Now, this is a time of the most 
critical importance to the Japanese Church, 
because it is the formative period; and the 
Japanese Church is beset with a multitude of 
evil influences. So keenly do I realize the 
need of a steadying and purifying power for 
this infant body that I firmly believe God has 
called us there for that especial purpose. 
Lutheranism reformed the Church in Europe 
through its doctrine of the supreme omnipo- 
tence of the Word of God. Lutheranism is a 
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mighty leaven among the churches on this 
continent, working that same reform. With 
its doctrine of the efficacy of the Word, and 
its belief in the dignity of the Church, it has 
a serious responsibility towards the distracted 
Christianity of Japan. To other Christian 
bodies comes the general call to labor there; 
but to Lutherans, this added call, this cry of 
a weak child in a distant land, for ^* the sincere 
milk of the Word." 

Whatever aids in quickening the hearts of 
Lutheran Christians to hear that cr^ deserves 
a godspeed. Therefore my earnest " god- 
speed " to this little book. 

James A. B. Scherer. 

St. Andrew's Church, i 

Charleston, S. C, Epiphany, ipoo. 



I. 



BEGINNINGS. 

"Thrnst in thy sickle, and reap: for the time hat 
come for thee to reap; for the harvest of the earth 
is ripe.' 



n 



In Roanoke, Virginia, in 1886, the General 
Synod, South, the Holston Synod, and the 
Tennessee Synod united, forming "The 
United Synod of the South." The General 
Synod passed over to the new body an or- 
ganized Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, which was at that time doing foreign 
mission work in connection with the General 
S)mod, North, at Guntur, India. By the un- 
expected resignation of its missionary, this 
work of the Board suddenly ceased; and in 
1888 it was resolved to establish a mission in 
Japan. Some difficulty was experienced in 
finding a suitable man, and in planning for the 
inauguration of the work; and three years 
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passed before anything definite was accom- 
plished. 

The first missionary, Rev. J. A. B. Scherer, 
was sent out in February, 1892. He located 
temporarily in the capital city, Tokyo, secured 
a teacher, and at once began the study of the 
language. The missionaries in Tokyo received 
him kindly, and assisted him in various ways, 
as they had opportunity. 

In November of the same year the second 
missionary, Rev. R. B. Peery, was sent out. 
He joined Mr. Scherer in Tokyo, and they 
lived together there until the new year. The 
forenoons and evenings were spent studying 
the language with a native teacher, while the 
afternoons were spent in sightseeing in the 
capital and vicinity. The streets of Tokyo 
afforded many new and wonderful sights, 
which were a perpetual source of interest to 
us. This time spent in the capital was of great 
benefit, because it brought us into contact 
with the most progressive and enlightened 
part of Japan — ^the heart of the empire. One 
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caa learn more of Japan in one year in Tokyo 
than in two in the interior. It was also profit- 
able in bringing^ us into contact with the 
various large missionary bodies, and in show- 
ing the methods used by theni in the work of 
evangiel]2ation. 

From the time of his arrival in Japan, Mr. 
Soberer was inquiring for a* suitable location 
for the new mission. A young man from the 
University of Virginia, Dr. Bradbury, with 
whom Mr. Scherer had some slight acquaint- 
ance in America, had come out to Japan and 
accepted a position as teacher of Engfish in a 
government school in Saga. This man wrote to 
Mr / Scherer representing Saga as a good field 
and a needy, and asking him to come down 
and' look it over with a view to locating there. 
At thie instruction of the Board, Mr. Scherer 
visited Saga and spent some days there, re- 
turning to Tokyo just before the writer 
reached Japan. He was very much pleased 
with the place as a location for our work; 
and; with my approbation, recommended it to 
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the Board. The result was that the mission 
was located there, and Mr. Scherer pro- 
' ccfeded to Saga early in January, 1893. It 
was not thought best for us both to go to- 
gether, as our sudden coming might arouse 
some opposition in the town, and I remained 
behind in Tokyo. We have always felt that 
we were providentially guided in the location 
of the mission. 

Upon arriving in Saga Mr. Scherer became 
Dr. Bradbury's sucessor'as teacher of English 
in the middle school, and Dr. Bradbury re- 
moved from the field. Mr. Scherer felt that 
in accepting the position in the school he 
would be able to make an entrance into the 

city, and inaugurate the work, without ex- 
citing the animosity and opposition of the 
anti-Christian party. He also felt that his 
position in the school would give him social 
standing in the city. This position he held 
as long as he resided in Saga. At first its 
duties consumed almost the whole of his time 
and energies; but later, at his own request, 
they were very much lightened. 
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Dr. Bradbury had several English Bible 
classes, composed of students from the Middle 
School, which he taught in his home. These 
he at once turned over to Mr. Scherer, who 
gladly instructed them in the Word of God. 
Mr. Scherer maintained one Bible class for 
students and another for teachers until he 
was forced to leave the field; and in this way 
he disseminated a good deal of general bibli- 
cal knowledge. 

Three months after our first missionary had 
removed to Saga I left Tokyo, accompanied 
by my teacher, Yamanouchi ^aw* — ^who had 
also been Mr. Scherer's teacher — ^and pro- 
ceeded to our new field, arriving there March 
13th. The following short extract from my 
diary will show my first impression of the 
place : 

" Scherer met me at the station, and we at 
once went across the city to his home. At 
last, after much wandering, I have reached 
the town where I hope to make my permanent 
home. It is a very nice place, and I think I 

* Japanese for Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 
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will like it, I have already visited some of 
the neighboring villages, and am favorably 
impressed by them. Oh, that I may be en- 
abled to accomplish something here 1 " 

The man I took to Saga with me was a 
Christian of several years' standing, and of 
some experience in evangelistic work — ^as a 
layman. With the concurrence of Mr. Scherer 
I had employed him as our first native helper, 
and his wife as our Bible woman. They had 
no children. 

After arriving in Saga our first work was to 
rent a chapel, where we could begin preach- 
ing. Great difficulty was experienced in 
securing a house. Several suitable places were 
for rent, but as soon as it was known that 
we wanted the house for a Christian chapel 
it was not to be had at any price. At last we 
found a physician who dared to rent us a 
dilapidated old house that no one cared much 
for. Its location was excellent, and we gladly 
accepted it, and made such repairs as were 
necessary to convert it into a chapel. We 
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have retained the same place ever since then^ 
and it is now our " church." 

Our first public Christian service in Saga 
was held in this chapel on Easter Day, April 
^> 1893. As neither Mr. Scherer nor I could 
yet speak the language very well, the meet-^ 
ing was conducted by Yamanouchi san. The 
audience was small. A few Christians from 
the Reformed Church in the west side of the 
city had kindly come over to encourage us,, 
and perhaps a score of unbelievers had gath- 
ered in front of the house to see the strange 
sight. Very different was it from a Christian 
service at home. We were seated in native 
fashion on the straw mats. The room was 
small, and the end next to the street was 
thrown open so the people on the outside 
could see and hear. The hymns and prayers 
were as yet unintelligible to me. The meeting 
passed off quietly, and we felt encouraged 
and happy that we had actually begun the 
preaching of the blessed Gospel in our own 

field. 
2 
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After that time we held regular meetings 
for public preaching in this chapel twice a 
week. As soon as the people of the vicinity 
realized that we had actually had the audacity 
to come and begin public preaching in their 
midst the most violent opposition was mani- 
fested. At every meeting there were loud 
cries and interruptions, with insulting replies 
to the speaker. Sometimes stones and mud 
were thrown into the house, and everything 
possible was done to break up the meetings. 
We usually braved it out, but occasionally the 
interruptions were so bad that we had to close 
the meetings. Every night the chapel was 
pelted with stones until it almost seemed dan- 
gerous to stay there. On one occasion a mob 
:so violent and unruly gathered that we had to 
call in the police. Cries of " Drive out the 
missionaries ! " " Kill the Christians ! " were 
heard on every hand. The doors were broken 
down, and the mad mob rushed shouting into 
the house, but just at that time several police- 
men arrived and sent them quickly back to 
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their homes. This opposition lasted, with 
more or less violence, for two years. 

Our first convert was baptized immediately 
upon my arrival in Saga, and before we had 
secured a chapel. The following entry, taken 
from my diary, will explain how it came 
about. 

" March 26, 1893 — It is with a heart over- 
flowing with gratitude to God that I take up 
my pen this evening. Out of His abundant 
mercy He has permitted us to-day to baptize 
our first convert, a carpenter from the village 
of Shirayama, about twenty-six years of age, 
named Shimizu Tokumatsu. He was brought 
under our influence in the following manner : 
Yamanouchi san had under his spiritual care 
in Tokyo some poor fishermen, some of whom 
were Christians and some were not. After- 
wards several of them moved to the village of 
Shirayama, in Kyushu. When we came to 
Saga they heard that Yamanouchi san was 
with us, and one of their number came to see 
him — a distance of seventy-five miles. He 
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reported that several parties in his village de- 
sired baptism, and others wished to be in- 
structed in Christianity; and he earnestly 
besought us to take up work there. We 
decided to send our helper back with him and 
have him inquire into matters, which he did. 
Yamanouchi san found things as represented, 
but a great many people in the place are very 
bitter towards Christianity and a spirit of 
persecution prevails. Some of the parents 
threatened to kill their children who wanted 
to become Christians; they even talked of 
murdering our helper, but one of the officials 
protected him. In spite of persecution, the 
inquirers stood firm; and one of them re- 
turned with Yamanouchi san to Saga, and 
applied for baptism. We carefully examined 
him, and found him familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. Our helper 
had formerly instructed him for one year, and 
the candidate told us he had desired to be a 
Christian for three years, and had studied his 
Bible all that time. We were satisfied as to 
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his fitness for the reception of the holy sacra- 
ment, and baptized him this afternoon. The 
service took place in Scherer's study. The 
best form available had been improvised for 
the occasion. It was a free translation of the 
order prescribed in our Book of Worship. 
Yamanouchi san read the Scriptures and 
offered a prayer; Scherer read the service, and 
I administered the baptism. There were 
present, besides the officiating parties and the 
subject, our Christian servants, Tokujiro san. 
and his wife, and a student named Ikeda 
san." 

When we first came to Saga foreigners were 
not permitted to reside in the interior unless 
they were in Japanese employ, and we had to 
devise plans to get passports. Mr. Scherer'a 
position in the school gave him a passport^ 
and Yamanouchi san secured mine by organ- 
izing an English night school, and employing" 
me as teacher. Three regular classes were 
organized, a small tuition fee was charged, 
and three evenings in each week were spent in 
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the school. This was a considerable tax on 
my enegries and strength, after a long day 
spent in studying Japanese — but it was neces- 
sary in order to secure the passport. There 
were many young men in the town anxious 
to learn English, and the night school pros- 
pered from the beginning. Our chapel was 
used as a school-room, and about twenty-five 
young men were thus accustomed to coming 
there. Led in this way, some of them fre- 
quently came in to our preaching services, too. 
This school was maintained for two years, 
after which time I succeeded in getting a 
passport to teach Christianity, and it was no 
longer necessary to teach English. 

The direct results of this English teaching, 
and of the English Bible classes taught by Mr. 
Scherer and myself, in actual converts were 
very small; but, indirectly, they accomplished 
a great deal by bringing the young men under 
our influence, and disabusing their minds of 
a strong natural prejudice against Christianity. 
These young men who have studied the -Bible 
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under missionaries are nearly always friends 
of our work, even if they do not become 
Christians themselves. 

Thus by providential leading and direction 
we were enabled to locate our mission, bap- 
tize our first convert, and begin the actual 
preaching of the Gospel within a very short 
time after coming to Japan. With deep grati- 
tude to God for His many blessings, we 
entered earnestly upon the further prosecu- 
tion of the work thus so auspiciously begun. 
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11. 

OUR FIELD. 

" Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, for they 
are white already to harvest." 

As was stated in the previous chapter, our 
mission is located in the Island of Kyushu, in 
the southern end of the Japanese archipelago. 
Kyushu is the second largest island in Japan, 
having an area of fifteen thousand square 
miles, and a population of about six millions. 
It is just half as large as the State of South 
Carolina, but has a population almost six 
times as great. 

In general, Kyushu is rough and moun- 
tainous. The land gradually ascends as one 
goes in from the coast, until it rises to high 
mountain ranges in the center. These moun- 
tains culminate in the living volcano of Mt. 
Aso, which stands out in bold relief five thou- 
sand feet high, and from its central position 
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seems to dominate the whole island. Clouds 
of curling smoke continually ascend from its 
crater and float away through the sky. When 
I stood on its summit in the spring of 1899 
we could see columns of living flame driven 
from the opening in the rocks below with ter- 
rific force, and the roar was deafening. After 
Aso, the next high mountain is Unzen, also 
volcanic. On this mountain there is a popular 
summer resort, frequented by many foreigners 
from Japan and China. 

Kyushu is a well-watered country. There 
are many small rivers on the island, which 
furnish plenty of water for irrigation. Canals 
are cut through the plains, and the water is 
drawn oflf from the rivers and distributed over 
the fields. Farming is carried on largely by 
irrigation, as rain cannot be depended upon 
at the proper season. The area of the island 
being so limited, none of the streams are large 
enough for navigation. 

The soil is exceedingly fertile, and yields a 
good variety of products. Rice, wheat, buck- 
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wheat, barley, millet, beans, peas, and vege- 
tables are grown in abundance. Two, and 
sometimes three, crops are often raised per 
year on one piece of ground. There is plenty 
of fruit grown; of which oranges, persimmons, 
figs, and pears are the most important. Apples 
do not thrive in this part of Japan, and we 
miss them more than any other fruit. Small 
fruits and berries are scarce. 

Kyushu being so far south, has a warmer 
climate than any other part of Japan except 
Formosa and Riukiu. Even in the coldest 
winter there is very little snow, and it only 
lies on the ground for a few hours. The fall 
and winter seasons are the most pleasant 
parts of the year. Fall is altogether delight- 
ful, and in the winter, too, we have many 
mild, dry days. 

The spring and summer seasons are quite 
trying on foreigners. The excesssive amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, with the great 
lack of electricity and ozone, make the climate 
very enervating. From March until October 
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one feels limp and moldy, and can hardly stir 
up energy enough to do anything. During 
the rainy season, which comes in May and 
June, it rains nearly every day, and often we 
cannot see the sun for a week. At this time 
everything is covered with a foul, clammy 
mold. A pair of shoes will turn perfectly white 
in a single night. Clothes must be carefully 
stored away in tin-lined boxes. Books, also, 
if left exposed to the air, will soon become 
white with mold. This same clammy mold 
gets down into, one's muscles and bones, sap- 
ping them of all energy and life. Everybody 
feels relieved when the rainy season passes 
away, and the sun comes out and drives off the 
mold and dampness. 

In July the hot season begins, and the heat 
is scorching. Judging from the thermometer, 
Kyushu is just about as warm as Georgia or 
Alabama; but, judging by its effect on the 
human system, it is much warmer. The ex- 
cessive humidity of the atmosphere makes 
the heat so much harder to bear than that of 
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drier climates. Very little work is done in the 
summer season; and all foreigners, and the 
Japanese who can afford it, flee from the heat 
either to the mountains or the seashore. 

The people of Kyushu are a little larger and 
more robust than those of the main island. 
They are more rustic and uncouth, with the 
strength and energy that rusticity brings. 
They are said to have more of backbone and 
manliness about them; more of perseverance 
and tenacity, than other Japanese. Hence it 
is said that they are slower to break away from 
their old faiths and become Christians than 
some others, but make better Christians when 
they are once reached. I think this is only 
partially true. 

This island has furnished more than her 
proportion of the great men of Japan. Many 
of the leading statesmen, warriors, and 
scholars of the empire have gone from Kyu- 
shu. The most prominent men in the Chris- 
tian Church of Japan so far have also sprung 
from Kyushu. 
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The masses of the people in our field are 
strong Buddhists. Especially in Saga and 
vicinity the Shinshu sect of Buddhism is very 
prosperous. The common people believe in 
Buddha just about as much as the average 
Christian believes in Christ; and they do not 
realize any great insufficiency in their faith. 
Buddhist temples and shrines are more 
numerous than churches in Christian lands, 
■and a great deal of money is expended on 
them. Statistics show that Saga province has 
more temples in proportion to the population 
than any other district in Japan. They are 
mot all old and falling into decay, either. Only 
last year one temple was repaired near here 
at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars. 
But not all the temples cost so much as this — 
about ten thousand dollars is perhaps an 
average cost. The shrines, which are much 
more numerous than the temples, are small 
and inexpensive. 

Formerly there was little preaching or 
teaching in the temples; but now the priests 
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are learning from us the value of stated 
preaching, and are beginning to hold services 
in their temples with more or less regularity. 
Almost every week some noted priest speaks 
at one of the numerous temples of Saga. I 
have occasionally looked in on these meet- 
ings, and found the audience composed mostly 
of old women and children. The men seldom 
go to the temples. The addresses of the 
priests are usually simple moral lectures, in- 
culcating the old Chinese ethics. 

Temples in Japan are left open throughout 
the day, and many people visit them to pray. 
I often walk out in the early morning to a 
small temple near my home, and watch the 
people coming to say their morning prayers. 
Very devoutly do they come, cast a penny into 
the contribution box, fold their hands, kneel 
on the floor, and repeat their vain repetitions. 
It is sad to watch them, and see what blind 
trust they have in these dumb idols. 

The most important use of the temples to- 
day is for burial purposes. Large burial 
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grounds are connected with them, and are 
controlled by the priests. The funerals are 
held in the temples, and the priests derive a 
big revenue in this way. This matter of burial 
is an all-important one here. All the ceme- 
teries are in the hands of the priests; and they 
generally refuse to permit Christians to be 
interred in them, unless they are paid a good 
round sum, and read the Buddhist burial ser- 
vice over them. Many people are prevented 
from becoming Christians by fear of being 
shut out of the family burying-ground. 

The external evidences of religion are 
visible on every hand in Kyushu. If St. Paul 
were to come here he would find much the 
same state of things as he found in Athens — 
altars and gods innumerable. The countless 
temples are full of idols, and even in the 
streets and along the highways stolid stone 
gods stare at the traveller. In most homes 
there is a kind of closet where little family 
gods are kept, and food and flowers are placed 
before them every day. Candles are kept 
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burning here at night, and the religiously in- 
clined members of the family say their prayers 
here. In visiting a non-Christian home, one's 
heart is always grieved by these evidences of 
heathenism. 

As was said above, the masses of the people 
are Buddhists; but the better classes are with- 
out any religion at all, and deny the necessity 
of a religion. The educated people affirm that 
reason alone is sufficient for man, and that 
all needed morality can be maintained with- 
out a religious basis. They would relegate 
religion to the infancy of the race; a thing 
which has served its day, and is no longer 
needed. The students of the higher schools, 
as a rule, have no religious belief whatever. 
Most of these people who call themselves non- 
religionists, however, sympathize with Bud- 
dhism rather than Christianity, from patriotic 
motives. Buddhism is Japanese now, while 
Christianity is still regarded as foreign. 

There are some people here who profess to 
believe in Shinto and Confucianism; but these 
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are not religions in the strict sense. The lead- 
ing Shintoists of Japan have recently affirmed 
that their cult is not a religion, and asked the 
government not to consider it as such. Con- 
fucianism is rather a system of morals and 
politics than a religion. 

Morality is not insisted upon as necessary 
to religion in Japan to-day. A man may be 
very religious and yet be grossly immoral. 
The priests teach a certain kind of morality; 
but they lead very immoral lives themselves, 
and never inquire into the lives of their ad- 
herents at all. A Buddhist has no thought of 
obeying a strict moral code; and neither his 
religious teacher nor society expects him to 
do so. But when we get into the moral realm 
we cannot judge by western standards, as 
moral ideas are so different here. If a man 
has the virtues of loyalty and filial piety noth- 
ing else is thought to matter much. He may 
be a drunkard and a libertine, and still be 
counted a moral man. The peculiarly per- 
sonal virtues of truth and chastity are thought 
to be of little worth. 
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One of the darkest features of Japanese 
morality is that there is no public sentiment 
here upholding the right and condemning the 
wrong. Society does not demand that respect- 
able people lead pure lives. Rather is a man 
looked up to for keeping a concubine and 
drinking wine, as these are indications of 
wealth. Permitted by religion and by public 
sentiment, it is but natural that Japanese 
society should be very immoral. 

Where Christianity has made considerable 
progress it is gradually creating a public sen- 
timent in favor of pure living; but in Kyushu 
Christian influence is little felt as yet. Out- 
side of the port of Nagasaki, where foreigners 
have resided longer than anywhere else in 
Japan, Christian ideas are little known, and 
the san^e old moral standards prevail. 

This brief account of the moral and relig- 
ious condition will show my readers that our 
mission field is in sore need of the true re- 
ligion, with its accompanying pure moral 
ideas. We have a great privilege and respon- 
sibility in bringing it to them. 



/ 
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The headquarters of our work are at Saga, 
an old city of about forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, situated in the interior of the island. 
It is a very scattered, rambling town, and at 
first sight gives the appearance of being 
larger than it really is. Like most Japanese 
towns, it was built around a castle and castle 
grounds, thus leaving an open space in the 
center. The old feudal lord occupied the 
castle, his retainers were stationed around 
him, while the merchants had their homes 
and shops in the outer circle. To-day what 
is left of the old castle is used as a school 
building, and the grounds are used as a park — 
a kind of lungs to let off the foul air of the 
city. The old castle gate is still standing, 
and is one of the curiosities of the town. As 
is seen in the picture, it is much scarred by 
rifle balls. In the Eto Shimpei rebellion, one 
of the latest civil wars waged in Japan, the 
rebel troops took refuge in this castle, and 
the place was stormed by the government 
soldiers. The rebels were defeated, and their 
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very good city. It has few enterprises of any 
importance, and most of the young men of 
the place, upon attaining their majority, seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. Perhaps Saga was 
a more important town commercially twa 
hundred years ago than it is to-day. 

The city is situated on a level plain com- 
posed of blue mud, which was formerly under 
the sea. A few miles away to the west there- 
is a fine range of mountains, making a pleasing^ 
landscape. A bay accommodating good 
steamers extends to within four miles of the 
city, and tidewater comes into the city limits. 
As it is so low, the location is generally pro- 
nounced unhealthy; but health statistics do 
not indicate that it is worse than the average- 
Japanese city. The percentage of deaths isv 
far lower than that of Tokyo or Osaka. 

Being an interior city. Saga has been very 
little touched as yet by foreign civilization. 
Houses are built as they were of old; the- 
streets are in the same condition they were 
when the old feudal lords trod on them, and* 
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little has been changed. But there are a few 
buildings in foreign style that are not bad. 
The city government building presents an 
imposing appearance; while the police office, 
post-office, and some other public buildings 
look moderately well. 

We have frequent and direct communica- 
tion with the outside world from Saga. Mail 
facilities are as good as they are in America; 
while telegrams can be sent from here to any 
part of the civilized world. The great cost of 
the latter keeps us from sending many, how- 
ever, as a very short telegram to America 
costs ten dollars. It requires about ten hours 
to send a telegram through, under favorable 
conditions. Our city is on the direct line of 
the Kyushu railway running from Moji to 
Nagasaki, and we have four good trains a 
day leaving the city in both directions. Saga 
is also accessible by boat, as good steamers 
come within four miles of the city, and large 
junks come up a canal from that point. 

Our city is the educational center of this 
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province. We have an excellent middle 
school here, corresponding in grade to an 
American high school or academy, with an 
attendance of about six hundred young men. 
Then there is a large normal school, with one 
hundred students; and a private high school 
for girls. Besides these, there are numerous 
primary schools for both sexes. 

Two daily papers are published in Sag^. 
They have a wide circulation, as nearly every 
one reads the papers here; and they are help- 
ing somewhat to uplift and educate the 
masses. But the news they give about foreign 
countries is utterly unreliable. Last year one 
of them announced that American ladies were 
beginning to realize the superiority of the 
Japanese costume to the foreign dress, and 
many of them were adopting it. "Although 
it was being bitterly opposed (and what inno- 
vation is not?) it would doubtless soon win its 
way to general acceptance and be worn by all 
American and European ladies." 

Such is the city in which our most impor- 
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tant work is located. We have three chapels 
within the city limits now, where we. 
have preaching regularly each week. Cen- 
trally located, we have our " church," which, 
is simply a Japanese home, fitted up some- 
what in church style. Here our Christians, 
assemble for weekly worship, the Sunday 
school is held, and all special meetings. Our 
city extends about five miles from east ta 
west, and we have chapels in both the east and. 
west sides. An evangelist lives in each ot 
these, and preaches once a week to non- 
Christians. We are not trying to build up^ 
churches at these places yet, and the converts- 
gathered there are all sent to the central 
church. 

Besides our own mission, the Dutch Re- 
formed Mission has had work in Saga for- 
many years. Until recently they had only a., 
native evangelist here, but now they have a, 
foreign missionary as well — Rev. A. Oltmans. 
They have a church building, and a congrega- 
tion of about fifty members. Their church is. 
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almost two miles from ours, and our spheres of 
influence are practically distinct. A city of 
forty thousand people, with only about one 
hundred and fifty Christians in all, affords 
ample room for us both to work in. Our 
relations with these brethren are on the whole 
cordial and friendly. 

There are several towns in the plain sur- 
rounding Saga, with populations of from one 
thousand to five thousand each, that are in- 
viting fields for Christian work. We have 
been able to do mission work in only three 
of them as yet — Wakatsu, Ogi, and Kubota. 

Wakatsu is the seaport for Saga and 
vicinity, and is a busy town of three thousand 
people. There is a large ship-building estab- 
lishment there, which builds ocean-going 
steamers. Wakatsu is one of the most im- 
moral towns in Japan, and the people make 
poor material for Christian work — but their 
need is all the greater for this. 

The town of Ogi is eight miles distant from 
Saga, and is situated at the foot of our pretty 
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mountain range. It is the healthiest and best 
country town in this neighborhood. There 
are about four thousand people in the town 
and vicinity. Ogi is a good field for work, 
and we have a good chapel there. 

Kubota is a small town, with only about 
two thousand people, most of whom are 
farmers. It is situated half way between Saga 
and Ogi, and we work it and Ogi together. 
This town is one of the most pleasant fields 
to work in that we have. The people seem to 
be friendly to Christianity. 

It is our purpose to occupy other towns 
near here just as soon as we have the men 
and the means. But we expect to work them 
from Saga as a center, and not to locate mis- 
sionaries in any of these small towns. There 
are more important places for them to fill. 

The station of our mission next in impor- 
tance after Saga is Kumamoto. It is within 
easy reach of Saga, being only five hours dis- 
tant by rail. Kumamoto is the largest and 
most important city in Kyushu, and has a 
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population of eighty thousand. It ranks about 
tenth amongst the cities of the empire. It is 
a prosperous, growing place, and all is bustle 
and confusion there. In going from Saga 
to Kumamoto one feels as he does in going 
from sleepy old Columbia to wide-awake 
Atlanta. There is more enterprise and push 
in Kumamoto than in any other interior city 
I have seen. The buildings are good, the 
streets are fair, and everything has a pro- 
gressive air. 

Kumamoto is the chief educational center 
of Kyushu. The most important school is the 
Fifth Higher School, which is one of the six 
higher educational institutions that feed the 
universities. It is about equal in grade to the 
ordinary American college, but the work is 
more specialized than in our colleges. There 
are faculties and schools of medicine, law, 
literature, and mechanics. English, French, 
and German are taught by foreign teachers. 
There are seven hundred young men in con- 
stant attendance at this school. 
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The government already has plans formu- 
lated for establishing the Kyushu University, 
and the site has been chosen. It is to be 
located in Kumamoto, near the Fifth Higher 
School. In a very few years this university 
will doubtless be an accomplished fact, and it 
will attract yet more students to the town. 

There is also a private medical college in 
the city which draws a good many students. 
Then there is the ordinary middle school, with 
five hundred young men. The usual normal 
school, and countless lower schools, are also 
there. Thus it is seen that Kumamoto is the 
chief educational center of South Japan, More 
than two thousand young men gather there 
each year. 

Kumamoto is also the army headquarters 
for Kyushu, and has large barracks, with 
about ten thousand soldiers. As a class, these 
soldiers are accessible to Christian work. 
There are already some Christians among 
both the officers and privates. 

Missionaries of other churches have resided 
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in Kumamoto for several years, and some 
Christian work has been done there. At one 
time this work was very prosperous. Two 
or three good congregations were built up; 
but trial and misfortune came, and the work 
fell to pieces. There remains now little visible 
result of these years of faithful labor. Not 
more than three hundred nominal Christians 
could be found in that city of eighty thousand 
inhabitants — a number so infinitesimally small 
that it is all but lost in the heathen mass. 
There is abundant material there for all of us 
to work on for years to come. 

About midway between Saga and Kuma- 
moto, on the line of railway, is the prosperous 
young city of Kurume. Thirty thousand busy 
people live there, and they make a stirring 
town. This city is better located as a place of 
residence than either Saga or Kumamoto, 
being on elevated ground, and near the moun- 
tains. With the exception of a Catholic 
priest, no foreign missionary has ever resided 
in Kurume. We have just stationed an evan- 
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gelist in this city, and begun work there. I 
regard it as a splendid field for mission work. 

The above brief sketch will give a fair idea 
of the field we occupy. It is our present pur- 
pose to have three central stations — Saga, 
Kumamoto, and Kurume — ^and then to 
branch out from these centers into the sur- 
rounding towns. We are very anxious to put 
one foreign missionary in Kumamoto and one 
in Kurume just as soon as possible. With 
these three strategic points, manned by good 
native and foreign workers, we ought to be 
able gradually to extend our work over the 
whole field, and win many souls for our Mas- 
ter. The Lord has given us a good field. A 
great door and effectual is opened unto us. 
Let us go up and possess the land. 

"Awake, O north wind; and come, thou 
south; blow upon my garden, that the spices 
thereof may flow out." 
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IIL 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

"The Lord added unto the Church daily such as 
should he saved." 

I desire in this chapter to trace the gradual 
growth and development of our mission from 
the small beginning recounted in Chapter I. 
to its condition at the present time. Although 
it will necessitate more or less of repetition, 
it will be best to follow, as far as possible, the 
chronological order. 

From the very incipiency of the work there 
has been a steady growth and expansion. The 
preaching in the Saga chapel was continued 
regularly twice a week, from the beginning; 
and as our work became better known in the 
city the audiences increased. People who 
had learned more or less of Christianity in 
other places gradually found us out, and some- 
times came in to our services ; so that we were 
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soon able to start a Sunday morning service 
for believers and inquirers. 

Our second convert, a farmer named Saka- 
moto Kaiichi, was baptized May 5, 1893. He 
was a friend of the first convert, and was led 
to us through him. In most cases the work 
has grown in this way — one Christian bring- 
ing in another. 

Early in June we organized a Sunday school 
in our chapel. Mr. and Mrs. Yamanouchi 
gathered in some of the neighbors' children, 
and we taught them easy hymns and Scrip- 
ture verses. We interested them very much 
with the large wall pictures that illustrate the 
International Lessons, and at first they came 
chiefly to see these. We could not organize 
these children into classes at once, because 
they would not come regularly, and were too 
shy to be dealt with as individuals; but the 
school gradually grew and developed until 
we were enabled to organize regular classes. 
This Sunday school has ever since been an 
important feature of the work. 
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Our first communion in Saga was held July 
9, 1893. Seven of us received the holy sacra- 
ment — Mr. Scherer, Yamanouchi san and 
wife, our two Christian servants, Sakamoto 
san, and myself. I had translated a part of the 
communion service for use on the occasion, 
and this, by the way, was the beginning of our 
Japanese Common Service. The address 
was made by Mr. Yamanouchi. We all felt 
much comforted and strengthened by this, 
our first communion in Japan. 

About this time we organized the first 
catechetical class. People who were interested 
in Christianity were encouraged to come to 
the chapel on Sunday afternoon, and were in- 
structed in the catechism and Bible. This 
catechetical class has been an indispensable 
part of our work. 

The third convert was baptized in October. 
He was a young man from the Normal School 
in Saga, a member of my English Bible class. 
As he seemed very earnest and devoted, and 
was a bright young man, we hoped to make 
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an evangelist of him, but certain questionable 
acts of his afterwards compelled us to relin- 
(Juish this hope. 

In the fall of our first year in Saga the 
second chapel was established, in the neigh- 
boring town of Wakatsu. A young man in 
the telegraph office there, who had joined the 
Presbyterian Church elsewhere, was a very 
earnest Christian, and he induced us to begin 
work in the town. By his help we rented a 
good house for a chapel, and opened the 
work under favorable circumstances. This 
man had instructed some of his relatives and 
friends in Christianity, and we found several 
parties almost ready for baptism. Soon after 
our entrance into Wakatsu we baptized the 
sister of the Christian there, her husband, and 
child. This was the first babe we had baptized 
in the mission, and we were much pleased 
about it. These Christians labored well among 
their own people, and the work there grew 
rapidly. We had good audiences all the time, 
and were soon able to baptize several other 
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converts. At that time the work progressed 
much better in Wakatsu than in Saga, and it 
seemed that we might build up a gopd church 
there in a little while; but this expectation 
was not realized. Many of our people moved 
away; and some of them went back to the 
world. 

On the first anniversary of the beginning 
of our work (Easter, 1894) we were permitted 
to baptize seven converts — a fact which en- 
couraged us much. We celebrated the com- 
munion on this occasion, and used the full 
Common Service for the first time. All of 
us were refreshed and benefited by the service. 

One of the converts baptized at this time 
was led to Christ in a remarkable manner. A 
boy in the neighborhood wished to attend our 
Sunday school and asked his father's permis- 
sion, but was told that we Christians were low, 
bad people, and that he should not go near us. 
The boy's companions were going to the 
school, however, and when they told him about 
the wonderful pictures we showed them there 
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he could not resist the temptation to go, too. 
So, disobeying his father, he stole a\vay and 
came every Sunday. At our chapel he was 
taught that he must obey his parents, and be 
kind and gentle to his brothers and sisters 
He took this teaching to heart, and began to 
practice it, with the result that there was a 
noticeable change in his life. One day his 
father called him up and said : 

" My boy, I am much pleased to see that 
a change has come over your life. I have 
noticed that you are more respectful and 
obedient to your mother than you were form- 
erly; that you have come to treat your little 
crippled sister with gentleness and kindness, 
and that you seldom quarrel with your play- 
mates now. All this gives me great satisfac- 
tion, and I hope it will continue. But what 
has brought about this good change? " 

Fearing he would be punished, the boy 
looked uneasy, and was silent; but when his 
father encouraged him to speak out he finally 
said: 
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" I have been going to that Christian school 
that you told me I should not ^o to. They 
teach me these things there, and I am just try- 
ing to do what they say." 

The father was much impressed, and, dis- 
missing his son, he thought long about the 
matter. Then he went out to our evangelist's 
home, told him this story, and said that if 
Christianity really had power to change a 
man's life it must be far better than Buddhism, 
and he wanted to be a Christian. From that 
time onward he became an earnest inquirer, 
and he was baptized on this bright Easter 
Sunday. He is now one of our deacons. 
Verily, " a little child shall lead them." 

On July 5, 1894, a very interesting event 
occurred in our mission. Mr. Scherer was 
married to Miss Bessie Brown, of the Presby- 
terian Mission in Japan. Thus our foreign 
force was increased by one very excellent and 
experienced worker; and it could no longer 
be said that the Lutheran Mission was com- 
posed entirely of bachelors. 
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In the fall of this year a chapel was rented 
and work begun in the town of Yenokitsu, 
not far from Wakatsu. At that time it was 
our intention to extend the work still further 
in that direction, so as to take in the city of 
Yanagawa; but we were unable to do so, and 
after some months we thought it best to 
abandon the work in Yenokitsu altogether. 

We were beginning to feel very much the 
need of another native helper, and again 
Providence provided the man ready to our 
hands. There was a theological student in 
Tokyo who had formerly been in Mr. Yama- 
nouchi's home for some time. He was just 
ready to complete his theological course at 
the Presbyterian Seminary, and he wrote to 
Mr. Yamanouchi expressing his willingness 
to come and work in our mission. Inquiring 
of the school authorities concerning the 
young man's character and attainments, we 
received very satisfactory replies, and finally 
we invited him to come down and visit us. 
After he had spent some weeks with us, it was 
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arranged that he should stay and labor in 
connection with our mission. He was a 
valuable addition to our little force, and we 
were able to undertake more work after he 
came to us. 

Another chapel was at once secured in the 
west end of the city, and this young man, 
Suzuki san, took up his residence there. Regu- 
lar preaching services were held weekly, with 
good audiences. An effort was made to build 
up a Sunday school, but without much suc- 
cess. Work was also begun in the country 
town of Ogi, eight miles west of Saga. This 
appeared an excellent field for work^ and we 
were glad to begin there. At first Mr. Yama- 
nouchi had charge of this station, but it was 
afterwards placed in Mr. Suzuki's care. We 
have maintained the work regularly at both 
of these chapels, with varying success, down 
to the present time. 

In July, 1895, 1 returned to America, at my 
own expense. On August 21st I was married 
to Miss Lettie Rich, of Wytheville, Virginia, 
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and was sent back to Japan, with my wife, by 
the Board early in October of the same year. 
In the fall of 1895 we secured another 
chapel in the eastern part of the city, and 
began evangelistic work there. This gave us 
three chapels well distributed in different 
parts of the city. Weekly services have since 
been held regularly in this chapel, and a small 
Sunday school has been conducted there. 

In the spring of 1896 efforts were made to 
begin a theological class. A student of the 
middle school named Koike Kesao, who had 
lived in our home for several years, and had 
become a Christian, completed his course of 
study at this time; and he finally decided to 
study for the ministry. A physician in the 
city, who had joined our church some time 
before, applied to be taught theology also. It 
was his purpose to support himself by the 
practice of his profession — ^as far as a Chris- 
tian physician can in Japan — and to preach the 
Gospel among his own people. Mr. Scherer 
and I planned out a course of study, and be- 
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gan teaching this small class theology; but 
sickness among the teachers and students pre- 
vented much being accomplished until fall. 

In June of this year our second evangelist, 
Suzuki san, was married to an adopted daugh- 
ter of Mr. Yamanouchi's. According to 
Japanese custom, he dropped his own family 
name and adopted that of his wife; and since 
then he is known by the name of Yamanouchi 
Naomaru, and is regarded as the successor 
and heir of his wife's family. 

The mission suffered a severe loss this year 
in the sickness and withdrawal of the senior 
missionary. Rev. J. A. B. Scherer. He had 
been suflfering from head troubles and poor 
health all spring, and, hoping to be benefited 
by a complete change of scene and climate, 
he left Saga in June, and went to the extreme 
North of Japan. There his health seemed to 
improve somewhat; but when he returned to 
Tokyo in the fall he soon lost all he had gained 
in the summer, and upon the advice of his 
physician he decided to return to America. 
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Remaining in Tokyo until the Board author- 
ized his return, he sailed for America early in 
the new year. Although his health greatly 
improved after some months' rest at home, 
his physicians advised against his return to 
Japan, and he reluctantly resigned his posi- 
tion as a missionary of our Board. Both the 
Board and the workers were sorry to lose his 
valuable services, and felt the loss keenly. 

The return of Mr. and Mrs. Scherer left 
Mrs. Peery and myself very lonely and dis- 
couraged, and weighed down with a sense of 
the heavy responsibility resting upon us. The 
demands of the work continually increased, 
however, and we were kept very busy. Be- 
sides the general superintendence of the native 
workers, and regular preaching and catecheti- 
cal instruction, there was the theological 
teaching, which was in itself enough work for 
two men. From the fall of 1896 this theologi- 
cal work was begun in real earnest, and the 
best part of my time for the next three years 
was given to it. The class was given a good 
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course in the usual branches studied in the 
seminaries at home, with the exception of 
Hebrew and Greek. Koike san was even 
taught to read the New Testament Greek. 
The progress of the students was good, and 
the result of this teaching was altogether very 
gratifying. In the fall of 1897 there was 
another addition to the class. I had em- 
ployed a Christian man in Osaka as my 
personal teacher of Japanese, and, on his 
application, admitted him to the theological 
class. This man, Wasa san, and Dr. Kume 
were given a two-years' course in theology; 
and after proper examinations were employed 
as native helpers, each of them making part 
of his support independently of the mission. 

Koike san was instructed one year longer 
than the others, getting a full three-years' 
course. Being a young man, and having bet- 
ter preparatory training than the others, he 
was able to carry his studies farther than they. 
The other two men were also burdened by 
families, while Koike san was not He sue- 
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ceeded very well in his studies, and I think 
his knowledge of Lutheran theology is not 
so very much behind that of the average 
young man from our American seminaries. 

Immediately after Mr. Scherer's return the 
Mission Board made efforts to secure another 
man for this work. Several of our pastors 
were urged to undertake it, but all for various 
reasons declined the call. I was very anxious 
to have some one share the responsibility and 
labor with me, and impatiently awaited every 
letter from the Board, hoping it would contain 
the good news that another missionary had 
been appointed and would soon be sent out. 
But it was not until Mrs. Peery and I had 
experienced two years of alternate expecta- 
tion and disappointment that we heard the 
tidings of Rev. C. L. Brown's coming. Al- 
though he was a stranger to us, we were 
greatly rejoiced, and eagerly awaited his 
arrival. In November, 1898, Rev. C. L. 
Brown and wife finally reached Saga, and we 
gave them a warm welcome. Our mission 
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once more had two foreign families — a small 
number, indeed, but double what it had been 
for a long time. 

The native brethren, too, were very much 
cheered and encouraged by the coming of 
these two additional workers. 

The next forward step in our mission was 
the organization of the Saga church, which 
was effected June 19, 1898. The number of 
converts had steadily grown, until there was 
an enrollment of about sixty, and we had long 
felt the need of an organization. A constitu- 
tion was adopted strictly in accord with 
Lutheran doctrine and practice; four of our 
most reliable men were chosen as deacons, 
and Yamanouchi san was elected pastor. At 
the same time the church took charge of its 
own finances, the mission assisting it monthly 
with a certain proportion of all expenses. The 
people seem to take more interest in the 
church work, and feel more personal respon- 
sibility concerning it, since the organization, 
than they did formerly. Then they looked 
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Upon it as th€ work of the Mission Board; 
now it is their own. 

At the earnest request of the congregation 
the Board authorized the ordination of their 
newly-elected pastor; and at the same time it 
authorized th-e ordination of Evangelist 
Yamanouchi Naomaru. Mr. Brown and I 
carefully examined these brethren, and, being 
satisfied as to their fitness to receive the rite 
of ordination, they were solemnly ordained 
to the office of the holy ministry, June 29, 
1899. It was a great step forward to have two 
ordained native ministers in our mission, and 
we were much rejoiced over them. The beau- 
tiful and impressive ordination ceremony was 
new to our people, and had a salutary effect 
upon them. 

In the fall of 1898 it was decided to begin 
work in Kumamoto, and Yamanouchi Nao- 
maru and wife were located there. Two 
houses were rented for public services, and 
the work began favorably. This was a very 
important advance step. Hitherto all our 
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work had been in Saga and vicinity, but now 
we reached out to another large city, in a 
different part of the island. Our sphere of 
influence was much widened thereby. 

Another important reaching out has been 
the recent opening of work in the growing city 
of Kurume, midway between Saga and Kuma- 
moto. We have long wished to occupy this 
field, and are glad that we have at last been 
able to make a beginning there. Koike san 
is stationed there, and has charge of the work. 

One of the missionaries visits Kumamoto 
and Kurume to preach and look after the 
work once a month. 

The latest addition to our working force is 
that of Rev. and Mrs. Winther. Although 
they have no connection with our Board, they 
are good Danish Lutherans, who have come 
to Japan to do mission work; and we and they 
think it right that we should all work together. 
So they came to our field from Tokyo in the 
fall of 1899, and have located temporarily in 
Saga. Later they will probably make their 
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permanent home in Kurume, or some other 
near town. We want only one Lutheran 
Church in Japan, and are glad to welcome 
these friends of a common faith here to help 
us build it up. They make a valuable addition 
to the working force. 

In this way the work has grown from a 
small beginning to its present moderate pro- 
portions. After only seven years of labor we 
have a growing mission with six missionaries, 
two native ministers, three native helpers, one 
organized church with a membership of 
seventy-five, two mission stations, and six 
chapels. Surely this is no mean showing. 
What we have already accomplished should 
stimulate us to renewed efforts in the future. 

Let us thank God and take courage. 
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IV. 

FOREIGN WORKERS. 

*' How beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things!" 

Rev. James A. B. Scherer, Ph. D. 

The first missionary sent by the United 

Synod to Japan is a man of more than ordinary 

giftsl The writer first made his acquaintance 
at Roanoke College in 1888; and, although 

at that time he was but a youth of eighteen, 
he was recognized as one of the most brilliant 
men at college. Especially did he possess the 
faculty of using his attainments for all they 
are worth, on short notice. As a writer he 
was easily the first man in college. The Eng- 
lish Scholarship was recognized as his from 
the beginning; and he also won the orator's 
medal. He jgraduated with a first distinction 
in 1890. 
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Mr. Scherer's social gifts are equal to his 
intellectual. His genial, sunny nature made 
him a favorite with both students and profes- 
sors. Of good personal appearance, and 
ready address, he easily makes his way in all 
circles, and wins friends wherever he goes. 

The spiritual side of his nature i3 also well 
developed. In all Christian work at college 
he took a prominent part, and there were few 
boys at the institution whose addresses made 
as deep an impression as did his. In all his 
later work he has emphasized the devotional 
side, and his sermons impress one as coming 
from a spiritually minded man. 

Providence began to make a Lutheran 
preacher of the subject of our sketch one hun- 
dred years before he was bom. His father 
and grandfather, his uncles and great-uncles 
were all Lutheran preachers; and his three 
brothers are also in the Lutheran ministry. 
His mother is a sincere and devout Christian 
woman, and her influence was a prominent 
factor in the making of her son. Coming from 
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such a family, it would be strange if he were 
not an interesting preacher. He commands 
a fine flow of language, and has no little dra- 
matic power; hence he is always listened to 
with close attention. 

Mr. Scherer is a Lutheran of the conser- 
vative type. After graduating at college he 
engaged in mission work at Pulaski City, Vir- 
ginia, for a year and a half, and read theology 
privately. He was examined and ordained by 
the South Carolina Synod in 189 1. He con- 
tinued a careful reading of Lutheran theo- 
logians after going to Japan, and it is hardly 
too much to say that his present theological 
standpoint was attained there. The influence 
of Dr. E. T. Horn, who has long been a 
personal friend of Mr. Scherer's, can be clearly 
traced in his theological development. 

Mr. Scherer was called to the foreign mis- 
sion work in 1891; and after spending some 
months in working up missionary interest 
among the churches, he sailed for Japan 
early in the next year. One year was spent in 
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a study of the Japanese language, and of mis- 
sion methods, in Tokyo, after which time he 
removed to Saga, and inaugurated the work 
of our mission there. His progress in the 
language was good, and he soon became a 
ready speaker of Japanese. His most lasting 
work here was the translation of Luther's 
Small Catechism. . We have used this little 
book very extensively, and it has largely 
shaped the religious thinking of our converts. 
For a long time it was our only compend of 
theology. Through this book Mr. Scherer 
will continue to work for the mission in Japan 
for many years to come. 

Mr. Scherer was married to Miss Bessie 
Brown in Kobe, Japan, July 5, 1894. Their 
union has proved a very happy one, and two 
children have been born to them. 

Unfortunately for the mission, in the spring 
of 1896 Mr. Scherer's health began to decline. 
A summer and fall spent in the cooler climate 
of North Japan failed to effect tnuch improve- 
ment; and after some months in Tokyo, on 
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the advice of his physicians, he withdrew from 
the field. The Board very reluctantly accepted 
his resignation. He spent some time in rest 
and recreation at home, and then accepted 
a call to the pastorate at Cameron, South 
Carolina. After one year of successful work 
there he received a unanimous call to St. An- 
drew's Church, Charleston, which church he 
now serves. He is also professor of Church 
History in the Southern Theological Semi- 
nary. 

While yet in Japan Mr. Scherer began one 
of the post graduate courses of study pre- 
scribed by Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. After returning to America he 
completed this course, successfully passed all 
his examinations, and received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mr. Scherer is still much talked of, and 
very gratefully remembered by our people in 
Japan. Should it ever be possible for him to 
return he will be given a warm welcome here. 
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Rev. R. B. Peery, Ph. D. 

The subject of this sketch, Rufus Benton 
Peery, was born in Burke's Garden, Tazewell 
County, Virginia, April 9, 1868. His ancestry 
on both sides were godly people, and members 
of the Lutheran Church. His mother's maiden 
name was Repass, a name well known in the 
Lutheran Church in the United States. She 
was a sister of the Rev. S. A. Repass, D. D., 
formerly president of th-e Evangelical Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary at Salem, Virginia, 
and now pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
AUentown, Pennsylvania; and also, of the 
Rev. J. C. Repass, of Virginia. Mr. Peery's 
father is still living in Virginia, but his mother 
died in 1886. Early in life he was not only 
confirmed in the faith of his parents, but made 
known his conviction to enter the Gospel 
ministry. 

His preparatory education was directed by 
two Lutheran clergymen — ^the Rev. H. E. 
Bailey and Professor J. B. Greever — both of 
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whom are still living. In September, 1888, 
at the age of twenty, he matriculated in the 
junior class of Roanoke College, Salem, Vir- 
ginia. Here he became a class-mate arid 
friend of his future co-laborer in the mission 
field, Mr. Scherer. He at once applied him- 
self diligently, and took an enviable stand in 
his class. This class was a strong one, both 
numerically and mentally, much above the 
average. With the class of 1889, the institu- 
tion had abolished " honors." Distinctions 
were to be given instead. Those who make 
an average grade of not less than ninety-five 
per cent, are graduated with " first distinc- 
tion." Mr. Peery's class was the first under 
the new order, and ten graduated with first 
distinction, he being among that number. 
Not only is this true, but although he taught 
privately six hours a week, and had one of 
the fullest courses in his class, it was conceded 
that he stood with the best in the ten. He 
also closely identified himself with all the parts 
of a college student's life. He was a member 
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of the Demosthenean Literary Society, in 
which he filled important and responsible 
positions* Though he had been at college 
comparatively a short while, yet at the junior 
debate, given publicly April 26, 1889, he filled 
with credit to himself and to the society, the 
position of first affirmative debater. Again 
the next year he was "final orator" in the 
annual celebration, given January 24th, at 
which he well sustained his reputation as an 
orator. In the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of the college be was an earnest 
worker and a leading spirit. In the college at 
this time there was also a " missionary band," 
the purpose of which was to foster a mission- 
ary spirit among the students. Monthly 
meetings were held, at which missionary 
topics were discussed. Of this band Mr. 
Peery was a deeply interested and active mem- 
ber. Though he feared there would be ob- 
stacles in the way, he here signed a pledge 
that if the Lord should open the way he 
earnestly desired to become a foreign mis- 
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sionary. This was the burning prayer of his 
heart. With this end in view he was con- 
stantly applying himself. While at college his 
was "the pen of a ready writer/* He con- 
tributed liberally to the columns of his college 
paper, the Roanoke Collegian, of which he was 
the society reporter during the sessions of 
1 889-1 890. 

Having received his degree in 1890, Mr. 
Peery entered the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in the autumn of 
the same year. Here he completed the course 
in two years, graduating regularly with the 
class in 1892. He was at once, upon his ordina- 
tion, called by the Mission Board of the United 
Synod of the South to the work in Japan, 
beg[un in 1891 by his former class-mate, the 
Rev. J. A. B. Scherer. During the summer 
of 1892, previous to sailing, he visited a num- 
ber of churches in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. He arrived in Japan in 
November, 1892. With his life as a mission- 
ary the reading public in the Lutheran Church 
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is already acquainted. Our periodicals have 
constantly been enriched by his pen. Since 
entering the mission field he has been a close 
student, especially of the Japanese language, 
of which he has remarkable command. This 
is evinced by his excellent translation of 
the Common Service. A special course in 
mental, moral, and political science under 
the direction of Pennsylvania College won 
him the degree of Ph. D. in 1895, when 
he also received the degree of Master of 
Arts from his Alma Mater. In 1897 he pub- 
lished The Gist of Japan, in which he gives a 
description of the islands, tlieir people, and 
missions. This book, brought out by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company, has had a re- 
markable success. He returned to America in 
June, 1895, 2tnd was married the following 
August to Miss Lettie Rich, of Virginia, who 
has proved an invaluable helper to our mis- 
sion. In October of the same year he sailed 
with his wife to Japan, where, since Mr. 
Scherer's return to America in the early part 
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of 1897, he has labored faithfully as our senior 
missionary. 

S. C. Ballentine. 

Rev. C. L. Brown, A. B. 

Rev. C. L. Brown was bom in Iredell 
county, North Carolina, December 3, 1874. 
During childhood he attended public and 
private schools in and near Charlotte, and at 
fourteen years of age he removed to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where he remained two years. 
During his stay in Richmond he attended 
regularly the First English Lutheran Church, 
then under the pastoral care of Rev. J. S. 
Moscr, and it was there that he was confirmed. 

Humanly speaking, it was chiefly due to 
the influence of Mr. Moser and other per- 
sonal friends that Mr. Brown decided to enter 
the Gospel ministry. In pursuit of this pur- 
pose he returned to North Carolina, and en- 
tered Bethany Academy near Salisbury, then 
under the efficient care of Professor L. H. 
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Rothrock. Here he prepared to enter the 
fFeshman class at Roanoke College, which he 
did in the fall of 1891. After four years of 
close application to study he graduated with 
the class of 1895, ^^ ^^^ early age of twenty- 
one. The following fall he entered the theo- 
logical seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
and spent three full years at that '^ School of 
the Prophets," graduating in 1898. 

Mr. Brown at first accepted work under 
our Board in the home mission field, at Gra- 
ham, Virginia. After serving the congrega- 
tion there very successfully for some months, 
he accepted the call of the same Board to 
their foreign field. On September 29, 1898, 
he was happily married to >Iiss Virginia E. 
Frantz, of Salem, Virginia. On October 14th 
the newly married couple started for Japan, 
arriving in Saga November 15, 1898. 

Mr. Brown has been in Japan but one year 
at this writing. He has made good progress 
in the acquisition of the language, and is suc- 
ceeding very well in adapting himself to the 
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conditions of life prevailing in the Orient. He 
and his good wife have already made a home 
for themselves in the hearts of our people. 

Mr. Brown possesses exceptional abilities 
as a preacher. His sermons at Graham, Vir- 
ginia, were eagerly listened to, and were pro- 
ductive of much good. He made a very favor- 
able impression amongst the churches in his 
tour before coming to Japan, and his addresses 
on missions aroused much interest in the 
cause. On two or three occasions here he has 
had opportunity of preaching in English to a 
congregation of missionaries, and his sermons 
have been unusually well received. If he can 
translate the same vigor of thought and readi- 
ness of utterance into Japanese he will make 
a very useful man. 

Rev. J. M. T. Winther. 

Although Mr. Winther is not connected 
with our Board, he is one of the " Lutherans 
in Japan," and is working in connection with 
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our mission. Therefore it is eminently proper 
that he should have a place in this book. 

He is a young man, tall and large of build, 
and of fair complexion. He is now just 
twenty-five years old, having been born of 
pious Lutheran parents in Denmark, October 
25, 1874. When only five days old he was 
given to God in holy baptism, and he was 
carefully instructed in the Bible and catechism 
from childhood, after the manner of our be- 
loved Lutheran Church. The Christian in- 
fluence of his home, and especially of his 
mother, made a deep impression on his mind. 
He says: 

" It belongs to my childhood's most pleas- 
ant memories that my mother took me on 
her lap and told me about the Savior in words 
which were intelligible and had power to 
warm the child-heart. At this time, too, she 
caused a desire to rise in my heart which has 
grown since then. When speaking about the 
Savior she always sought to make it plain to 
me that it is a great privilege to be born in 
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a Christian land, where the Gospel is preached 
and heeded; while so many millions of men 
still know nothing of the ' name whereby we 
must be saved/ Still resound in my ears the 
oft-repeated words, ' When you have grown 
up you must go out to the heathen and tell 
them about your Jesus/ " 

He writes about his education and confir- 
mation thus : 

" In the public schools I was taught only 
by believers, whose object was not only to 
teach us worldly wisdom, but to lead us for- 
ward in the steps of Christ. At fourteen years 
of age I confessed the ^ood confession, with 
the intention that in my mouth it should not 
be empty words only. The desire to go out to 
some benighted land with the old, old story 
became a prominent factor in my life. With 
this end in view, I chose a vocation that left 
me some unoccupied hours every day, which 
I used in such a way as better to prepare my- 
self for the work I felt sure the Lord would 
have me do. So I took a course in Starby 
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School Teachers' Seminary, and after grad- 
uation, I obtained a position as teacher in the 
school where I had formerly been taught." 

While Mr. Winther was engaged in teach- 
ing, a request came to him from the Lutheran 
Missionary Society in West Slesvig, Germany, 
to go as a missionary to China, with one of 
their men who had come home because of 
ill health, and was then returning. He ac- 
cepted at once, and started for China in com- 
pany with this missionary by way of America. 
They stopped some time with Danish friends 
in America, and here the older missionary 
again took sick. It soon became evident that 
he could not return to China, and the mission 
society then decided to send Mr. Winther to 
Japan. At his request, he was permitted to 
take a course in theology at the Danish Semi- 
nary, now located at Blair, Nebraska, before 
proceeding to his field. 

After completing the course of study, Mr. 
Winther was examined and ordained at the 
annual convention of the United Danish 
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Lutheran Church in Greenville, Michigan, 
June 5, 1898. Then he spent a few months 
visiting Danish congregations in the Middle 
West, and sailed for Japan in August, 1898. 
One year was spent in study in Tokyo, since 
which time he has been working in connnec- 
tion with our mission in Saga. 

On September i, 1899, M^- Winther was 
married to Miss A. Hansen, of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Her brother-in-law, Rev, N. Hansen, 
pastor of the Danish Lutheran Church in 
Cedar Falls, accompanied her to Japan, and 
performed the marriage ceremony. He is the 
only Lutheran minister who has ever visited 
us in Japan. 

Mr. Winther is a diligent and successful 
student. Although English is to him an ac- 
quired tongue, he speaks and writes it with 
ease and facility. He is very thorough and 
persevering in his study of Japanese, and is 
making excellent progress. His theological 
position is soundly Lutheran, in no essential 
points different from that of the ministers in 
our United Synod, South. 
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Although the women of our mission are 
given no separate mention in these biographi- 
cal sketches, it is not intended to imply that 
they are not workers. On the other hand, 
they have assisted nobly in the work, and de- 
serve their full share of recognition. Mrs. 
Scherer was a faithful and earnest worker, full 
of zeal and enthusiasm. She took a leading 
part in Sunday-school work, and in the work 
for women. Since her return, Mrs. Peery has 
been at the head of the woman's work, and 
is doing good service for the mission. After 
they have a sufficient command of the lan- 
guage, both Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Winther 
will doubtless do a great deal of direct mis- 
sion work. 
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V. 

NATIVE WORKERS. 



" Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee." 



Rev. Yamanouchi Ryohei. 

Here is a very good likeness of the pastor 
of our Saga Church. He is the oldest Japanese 
in connection with our mission, both in point 
of years and of service. Born in 1848, he is 
now fifty-one years old. But he is still vigor- 
ous and active, and able to do a great deal of 
work. I know few more diligent and hard- 
working pastors than he. 

Mr. Yamanouchi was bom in the province of 
Kishu, in a family of considerable wealth. For 
generations his ancestors were distillers, and 
they made a great deal of money in the vile 
traffic. His childhood was spent in this en- 
vironment, and it was but natural that he 
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should grow up a dissolute youth. At that 
time there were no public schools in Japan as 
there are now^ and such instruction as he 
had was received from a private teacher, who 
gathered some children around him and 
taught them to read and write Chinese char- 
acters. When he grew to be a young man 
Mr. Yamanouchi removed to the city of 
Wakayama, and spent some time in a practi- 
cal school there, where he was taught fencing, 
horsemanship, and such science of govern- 
ment as Japan then hafl. After leaving this 
school he became a petty official, and did gov- 
ernmental service for some years. Then his 
elder brother died, and he was called home 
to become the head of the family. Taking 
charge of the distillery, he conducted a profit- 
able business in liquors until his license was 
revoked, and his plant destroyed by the gov- 
ernment. This brought financial ruin upon 
his house. 

At this juncture Mr. Yamanouchi first 
heard of Christianity. His religious career 
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had been a varied one. At first he was a 
strong Buddhist; then he became an ardent 
Shintoist, and finally he turned atheist. Like 
nearly all others, he at first bitterly opposed 
Christianity, but several of his friends became 
Christians, and when he had learned more of 
Christian teaching he finally ceased his oppo* 
sition. By a slow and gradual process he 
came to believe on Christ, and accept Him as 
his personal Savior, and he was baptized by a 
Presbyterian missionary in 1884. From the 
time of his conversion he gave himself com- 
pletely to the Lord's work. It was then the 
policy of the mission to which he belonged to 
encourage all their converts to engage in the 
actual teaching of the Gospel, and even to 
preach, without much regard to their fitness 
for the work. Mr. Yamanouchi studied his 
Bible diligently, reading the New Testament 
through thirty-six times. He at once began 
evangelistic work in the town of Tanabe, sup- 
porting himself and working as a layman. 
Under the blessing of God he was the means 
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of leading many people to Christ in that town. 
Later he left the work there and went to 
Tokyo, where he supported himself by teach- 
ing Japanese to foreigners, while he attended 
lectures in the theological school of the Pres- 
bjrterian Church for two year^. While, in 
Tokyo he also carried on Christian work in a 
poor district of tl;ie city, and gathered some 
converts there. He established a small print- 
ing office, too, and published the Fukuin 
Shimpo, the weekly organ of the Presbyterian 
Church in Japan. Many little Christian books 
and tracts were issued from his office. 

At this time Mr. Scherer and I first met 
Yamanouchi san in Tokyo, and employed him 
as our language teacher. When we removed 
to Saga he came with us, and has since worked 
under our mission. He has been a faithful 
and earnest worker, and such success as our 
mission has had here is due in no small part 
to his efforts. After having worked with us 
for six years, and heartily accepted our theo- 
logical position, he was ordained one of the 
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first ministers of the Lutheran Church in 
Japan, early in 1899. 

Rev. Yamanouchi is an interesting and in- 
structive preacher. His sermons are thor- 
oughly evangelical, and full of the Bible. So 
many Japanese ministers preach politics and 
ethics, to the neglect of the blessed Gospel, 
but no one could charge this against our Saga 
pastor. He is a homiletical preacher, too, his 
sermons being well thought out, and the 
divisions clearly marked. As a pastor, he is 
faithful and sympathetic, doing a great deal 
of personal work and visitation among his 
people. 

May his life long be spared to the work of 
our church here ! 

Rev. Yamanouchi Naomaru. 

I asked Naomaru san some time ago to 
write out a short sketch of his life for me, and 
as what he sent is very well adapted for my 
purpose, I will just translate it here. His own 
recital of his life-story will perhaps help the 
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reader to a better appreciation of his char- 
acter than anything I could write. To some 
things he seems to give undue space, while 
there are other things about which we would 
like for him to have been more explicit — but 
that is simply the Japanese view-point: 

" I was born in 1866 of a samurai* family 
living in Wakayama. My father died when I 
was only seven years of age, leaving me and 
two brothers to be raised by my mother. In 
due time I went to the primary school, and 
afterwards to the middle school. But owing 
to the failure of a bank in which the family 
funds were invested I was unable to go up to 
Tokyo and complete my education. So I left 
school at eighteen years of age, and became 
a teacher in a primary school. 

"At that time Bishop Nicolai, of the Ortho- 
dox Russian Church, came to Wakayama and 
lectured on Christianity. Now, Christianity 
was formerly strictly prohibited in my coun- 
try, and as one of my ancestors was killed in 

*The warrior class. 
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the battle against the Christians at Shimabara, 
two hundred and fifty years before, I had been 
led to believe that Christianity was very bad. 
But after hearing Bishop Nicolai preach I 
realized that all my previous ideas on the sub- 
ject were wrong, and from that time forward 
I studied Christianity for a short while with 
the evangelist of the Russian Church. But I 
was not satisfied with his teaching, and could 
not understand well. 

" Then some missionary ladies came to 
Wakayama, and I first learned through them 
that if we are not saved through Christ Jesus 
we can never receive eternal life. I was bap- 
tized in 1884 by a Cumberland Presbyterian 
missionary. 

"Afterwards the lady missionaries organ- 
ized an English school, and I assisted them 
with it. At the same time I got some poor 
children together in the evenings and formed 
a charity school, teaching it myself. At the 
end of this year I entered the normal school 
to prepare myself further for teaching. As 

5 
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Christian evangelists were very scarce then, 
some of my friends urged me to leave the 
normal school and enter the ministry, but I 
was unwilling to do so. 

"On December 15th three hundred students 
had assembled in the second story of the 
school-house, and I alone was on the lower 
floor. Suddenly there was a great noise, and 
the floor above fell in on me, the pupils run- 
ning over me in their haste to get out. A 
large and heavy beam fell just a foot from 
my head, and if it had struck me I would 
surely have died. I was much impressed by 
my narrow escape, and at once decided to 
study theology, and then go as a missionary to 
Corea. For some time I had been collecting 
money in Wakayama to build a church, and 
I finally succeeded in building a nice little 
church there, and was much pleased over it. 
But I was to have bitter disappointment. A 
year later a great storm swept over my coun- 
try, blowing down many houses, and my 
church was among them. I had gone to 
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Osaka, and when I heard the news there I 
was so cast down that I regretted I was not 
in the house and destroyed with it. 

" My next thought was that more necessary 
than visible churches is the invisible kingdom 
of God, and I would now help to build that. So 
in 1 89 1 I went to Tokyo and entered the 
Meiji Gakuin Theological School, where I 
studied for four years. At graduation I still 
adhered to my original purpose of going as a 
missionary to Corea, and even consulted the 
mission about it. But as that was the period 
of the Japan-China war, it was impossible for 
me to go. 

"At that time the Lutheran Mission in 
Saga, through my faithful friend Yamanouchi 
Ryohei, invited me to go there and work; and, 
believing this call to be the voice of God, I 
went to Saga in March, 1895. 

" In June, 1896, I married the niece of Mr. 
Yamanouchi, and adopted his name. 

" In September, 1898, 1 removed to Kuma- 
moto, and began evangelistic work here. 
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" In January, 1899, I was ordained to the 
ministry, with my adopted father, by Revs. 
Peery and Brown, in Saga. 

" I am now preaching in Kumamoto." 
Rev. Yamanouchi Naomaru is a young man 
of good intellectual and social qualities. He 
is an earnest and faithful preacher, and we 
hope and pray that he may be able by the help 
of God to do a good work in Kumamoto. 



Koike Kesao. 

Koike Kesao was born in a country village 
some miles from Saga, in 1875. His father 
was, a farmer, and his childhood and youth 
were spent on the farm. Here he acquired 
that simplicity and rugged honesty that have 
been characteristic of his life. 

Until fifteen years of age he attended the 
village school, and then he spent one year 
farming with his father. At sixteen he came 
to Saga and entered the middle school. A 
friend of his, also a student of the middle 
school, had been living in the home of Mr. 
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Scherer and myself for some time, and when 
he graduated he brought Koike san there to 
take his place. We gave him a home and 
took care of him, and he did the chores about 
the house mornings and evenings to pay for 
his board. 

Koike san spent five years at the middle 
school, graduating at twenty-one years of 
age. While in our home he attended our 
English Bible classes, and gained some knowl- 
edge of the Bible in this way. He was present 
at family prayers, and also attended our Sun- 
day school and church services. During his 
last year at the school he applied for baptism, 
and was admitted into the church. He was 
the first young man from the middle school 
to become a Christian, and we were all very 
happy over his conversion. He attributes his 
change of heart to the general influences of 
a Christian home, and especially to the family 
prayers. 

After much deliberation and prayer, Koike 
san decided to study for the ministry, and be- 
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came our first theological student. He was 
given a regular three-years' course, as thor- 
ough as his circumstances would permit us 
to make it. He is a diligent student, and 
made gratifying progress in theology. In the 
spring of 1899 he was graduated, and at once 
entered the evangelistic work. During the 
summer he preached at Kubota, and was very 
successful there. He is now located in 
Kurume. 

Koike san is a ready and fluent speaker, 
and is always listened to with close attention. 
He has a clear, firm grasp of Gospel truth 
himself, and he presents it clearly and forcibly 
to others. His sermons abound in illustration 
and practical application. 

Although he is by no means dull, he is a 
young man in whom the emotional nature 
predominates over the intellectual. An appeal 
to the feelings will move him much more 
quickly than an appeal to the reasoning 
faculty. In the main, he is a good Lutheran, 
but he is very liberal and tolerant with those 
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who hold Other views. He is young yet, and 
gives promise of much usefulness. We trust he 
will develop into a steady and faithful Luth- 
eran minister, who will be a strong pillar in 
the future Lutheran Church of Japan. 

WaSA TSUNENARI. 

Mr. Wasa is one of our lay workers. He 
has charge of a chapel here in the city and 
preaches there once a week, and he also goes 
out to preach in the neighboring villages and 
towns occasionally. He is only partially sup- 
ported by the mission. He is a plain, honest 
man, and a faithful preacher, who is especially 
adapted for work among the middle and 
lower classes. His personal history is an in- 
teresting one. Born in Wakayama province 
in 1852, he grew up accustomed to hard work. 
At ten years of age he entered a Buddhist 
temple, intending to become a priest. He re- 
mained there until eighteen, accustoming 
himself to the duties of a priest, and receiving 
more or less of instruction in the Buddhist 
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sacred books. Afterwards he went to Kyoto 
and entered a school for training priests, 
where he studied two years. In telling me 
of the instruction received there he laughed, 
and said the whole thing was a farce. From 
Kyoto he was sent to Tokyo by the govern- 
ment, and placed in a new state school which 
had been established for the purpose of train- 
ing priests who could oppose Christianity. 
Here he first came into contact with western 
books and learning, some of which had been 
translated into Japanese for the use of the 
priests. 

At the completion of this pretty thorough 
course of study he passed the prescribed ex- 
aminations, was licensed as. a full priest, and 
placed in charge of a large temple in his na- 
tive province. There were several smaller 
temples in the surrounding country under 
the control of the large one, and he became 
a kind of bishop, exercising spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over a considerable territory. 

While performing the duties of this office 
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he first met Christian missionaries. Up to 
that time he had naturally been a violent op- 
ponent of Christianity; but after personally 
meeting a missionary, and hearing him reason 
concerning the true God, he began to lose 
faith in his own religion. He tells me that the 
very next morning after hearing the mission- 
ary preach, when he went into the temple to 
pray to the idols, a new and strange feeling 
of shame came over him. He managed to 
beat the drums and ring the bells all right, 
but when it came to prostrating himself be- 
fore the gods of wood and stone he could not 
do it. From that time he began to realize 
that Buddhism is a false system, and that he 
was a hypocrite to continue in his office as 
priest. So he resolved on a bold, manly 
step. He resigned his living, caused the hair 
to grow on his long-time cleanly-shaven head, 
and married a wife. These acts were the final 
cutting loose from the priesthood. His friends 
and associates remonstrated and threatened, 
but he persevered in his purpose, and finally 
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openly professed Christianity, receiving holy 
baptism in 1883. 

After becoming a Christian Mr. Wasa re- 
moved to Osaka, and entered a private theo- 
logical class taught by one of the missionaries 
there. The instruction he received was irregu- 
lar and unsystematic, but it gave him more or 
less general knowledge of Christian teaching. 
Becoming a catechist in the Presbyterian 
Church, he engaged in evangelistic work in 
Osaka and his native place for several years. 
In 1897 the mission that supported him was 
forced to cut down its appropriations, and all 
lay workers were dismissed. Mr, Wasa then 
applied for work in our mission, and I em- 
ployed him as my personal teacher, promising 
to use him in evangelistic work as I thought 
best. After he had been here a little while I 
put him into my theological class, giving him 
instruction in catechetics, dogmatics, church 
history, and biblical exegesis. Since finishing 
this course he has been doing regular evange- 
listic work, at the same time continuing in 
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his position as my language teacher. He is 
a married man, and has one child. 

Dr. Kume Norimichi. 

Dr. Kume is a closer imitator of Christ in 
one respect than any other member of our 
working force — he heals both the souls and 
bodies of men. He makes his living, as far 
as possible, out of his profession, and at the 
same time works for the salvation of his own 
people. As a rule. Christian physicians get 
little practice in Japan to-day. There are not 
enough Christians to give them much work 
to do, and the non-Christians boycott them. 
When Dr. Kume became a Christian he lost 
nearly all of his clients ; at times he would not 
have a call for a week. But he afterwards 
secured a position as physician in the Saga 
prison, which ensures him work, and pays a 
moderate salary. Since beginning his duties 
there he has led two or three prison officials 
to inquire about Christianity, and to attend 
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church, although neither of them has yet be- 
come a Christian. We hope he may be the 
means of bringing the Gospel to many of those 
men with whom he comes in daily contact 
there. 

Dr. Kume has had an extensive course in 
medicine, and is a moderately good physician. 
He began at twenty-one years of age as a 
student in a doctor's office, in the country 
near Saga. That he might attend the lectures 
on medicine given in the Saga City Hospital 
he afterwards removed to Saga and became 
assistant to one of our city physicians. After 
two years reading and study here he removed 
to Fukuoka, and entered the newly established 
medical college in that city. Here he studied 
for five years, and at graduation he passed 
successfully the difficult State examinations 
and secured his license, without which no one 
can practice medicine in Japan now. Since 
then he has practiced his profession in Saga 
and vicinity. He was first introduced to us 
through one of our converts who lived near 
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him. This man talked to him of Christianity, 
and urged him to study it. He invited him 

to meet our evangelist in his home, and in 
this way he was first brought under our in- 
fluence. He at once became interested in our 
faith, and in less than a year he was baptized. 
I remember how small our meetings some- 
times were in those days, and how much 
pleasure it gave me to see Kume san always 
in his place, both at the morning and evening 
services. He very seldom disappointed us, 
although he had farther to walk than any one 
else. 

From the time of his conversion Dr. Kume 
was anxious to be taught theology, so he could 
preach the Gospel to his own people. At first 
we discouraged him, as he was already in 
middle life and had a family — but he was so 
persevering in his desire that we feared we 
might be opposing the call of God, and we 
finally agreed to give him a partial course in 
theology. He was instructed for two years 
in the most important branches, and was then 
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authorized to preach, and placed in charge of 
the chapel in the east side of the city. 

Dr. Kume is a logical thinker, and the sub- ' 

ject matter of his sermons is good, but he is 
not a very forcible speaker. 

The subject of this sketch is now forty-two 
years old. He was born and grew up. in Saga. 
When he was but four years of age his father 
died, and he went to live in the home of his 
uncle. This uncle cared for him until he 
reached his seventh year, and then placed him 
in a temple in charge of some priests, who 
were to make a priest of him. For ten years 
he lived in the temple, ringing the bells, read- 
ing the prayers, and studying the Buddhist 
books. At seventeen he gave up the priest- 
hood and returned to common life. He after- 
wards spent three years studying Chinese 
learning, before entering the medical school. i 

This man's former name was Totsuka, but ' 

after becoming a Christian he put this name 
away and adopted the name of Kume. It is 
a common custom in Japan to adopt a new 
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name after any great change in one's life. 
The old name is put off with the old man, and 
a new one adopted for the new man. 

Dr. Kume has a nice wife, and two very 
pretty little children. 
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VI. 



WAYS OF WORKING. 



«( 



I am become all things to all men, that I may by 
all means save some.' 



** 



Before starting for Japan, in an interview 
with the president of the Mission Board, I 
asked him what methods would likely be em- 
ployed in prosecuting the work. He replied 
that he had no idea as to methods, and we 
would have to learn by experience. I myself 
then had little definite opinion as to how I 
was going about the work, and perhaps there 
are many in the home churches no more en- 
lightened than I was. So I desire in this 
chapter to show just what methods we pursue 
in carrying on the work. 

The various methods of doing foreign mis- 
sion work are classified under four heads — the 
Evangelistic, Educational, Medical, and 
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Literary. This division, although not per- 
fectly accurate, is sufficiently correct for our 
purpose. 

The Evaneglistic method consists in the 
actual propagation of the Gospel by word of 
mouth, t. e,y by preaching, catechetical in- 
struction, personal visitation, etc. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, this method is always acknowl- 
edged to be of first importance. 

The educational method attempts to evan- 
gelize by establishing schools and colleges, 
and educating the people in accordance with 
Christian principles. In reality, this method 
has come to predominate in many fields, and 
more money is spent in building and con- 
ducting schools than in preaching the Gospel. 

Medical missionaries attempt to reach peo- 
ple's souls by healing their bodies. They 
establish hospitals and dispensaries, where 
they treat, free of chrage, all kinds of patients. 
In this way the prejudice of the people is 
broken down, and they are made more accessi- 
ble to Christian influences. 
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The literary way of working consists in the 
translation and dissemination of the Scrip- 
.tures, and Christian books and tracts, together 
with the publication of Christian newspapers 
and magazines. 

In Japan to-day only three of these methods 
are used. In the beginning of the work here, 
medical missions did much to overcome the 
opposition of the people and win a hearing 
for our cause. They also hastened the 
adoption of a true medical science and of 
western medicines and drugs, on the part of 
this nation. But now Japan has good medi- 
cal colleges, and a sufficient number of physi- 
cians and surgeons to care for the ailments 
of her people. There are good public and 
private hospitals in every city and town, where 
treatment can be had at a minimum charge. 
Therefore the day for medical missions in 
Japan has gone by. 

Although most missions operating here are 
using many men and much money in edu- 
cational work, our mission does not use this 
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method at all. With the exception of theologi- 
cal instruction, we do no school work what- 
ever. The missionaries give private instruc- 
tion in theology in their homes, and this is 
necessary to provide evangelists; but we do 
not feel called upon to spend our time and 
money in giving the Japanese people a secular 
education. We should be glad to encourage, 
and even to assist, our church in establishing 
a parochial school for its children, but we do 
not think it best to do it ourselves. But the 
Japanese government places many trouble* 
some restrictions upon private educational 
enterprises, and it is not likely that our 
mission will establish schools. Those mis- 
sions that have large educational institutions 
are now in serious trouble about them, as 
some recent anti-Christian legislation very 
much cripples their work. 

The chief method employed by us in pro- 
pagating the Gospel in our field is the evange- 
listic method. This general method has many 
subdivisions, or branches. First in importance 
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is the public preaching of the Gospel. We 
rent houses on the street-side, the front of 
which can be entirely open, and there we 
preach to all who will stop and hear. Some 
missionaries also preach in public parks, or 
on street corners, but we have never done this 
in our mission. 

When preaching in these strejet chapels we 
must say something to catch and hold the 
attention of the people in the streets — ^by no 
means an easy task. Our sermons cannot be 
too long, nor contain too weighty and in- 
volved arguments, else the people will not stay 
and listen to them. The truth must be made 
as plain and simple as possible, and impressed 
by illustration. 

I have often been asked what we preach to 
the people about. In beginning to preach in 
a new place I generally present the following 
subjects, in this order : God, sin, and redemp- 
tion. The native conceptions of God are low, 
crude, and polytheistic; and one can preach 
a long time profitably on the idea of God, and 
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the divine nature. The Japanese has no con- 
ception of sin other than a transgression of 
the laws of the land. Our feeling of guilt and 
responsibility in the presence of a higher 
power is largely foreign to him, and it is neces- 
sary to preach much about sin. Under the 
general subject of redemption I tell the people 
about Christ, who came to take away our sin 
and reconcile us to a just and holy God. I 
also preach much concerning the errors preva- 
lent about Christianity, and answer the ob- 
jections usually made to its acceptance. 

This preaching in street chapels is both 
pleasant and unpleasant. If the audience is 
quiet and respectful it is a great pleasure to 
preach, but when the audience is unfriendly 
and inclined to mock, as is often the case, 
such preaching is very trying. Often, when 
I am preaching, some one in the audience 
will interrupt me with low, insulting language, 
and the people will laugh. They sometimes 
wilfully make such a noise that one cannot be 
heard, in order just to laugh at his discom- 
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fiture. Preaching under such circumstances 
is calculated to make one nervous. 

At the close of these preaching meetings 
an invitation is given to any one who may 
desire to come in and have a private talk 
about religion. If an impression has been 
made by the sermon it can in this way be fol- 
lowed up and deepened. These conversations 
after the service are extremely interesting, 
showing just what the people think about 
Christianity, and what their special difficul- 
ties are. 

We try to do a great deal of house-to-house 
visitation, seeking out in their homes and 
having private conversations with those who 
have expressed an interest in Christianity. 
Sometimes we even go into the houses of per- 
fect strangers, introduce ourselves as Chris- 
tian teachers, and ask to talk with them on 
the subject of religion. Occasionally one 
meets with a rebuff, but the politeness of the 
people usually makes them put on a pleasant 
face and receive one cordially, although at 
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heart they may regard him as a nuisance. The 
Japanese are a very social race, and the social 
element plays an important part in our work. 
Many people are interested through personal 
conversation in their homes. More of our 
converts are gathered in this way than by 
public preaching. The Catholic missionaries 
in Japan rely almost exclusively upon this per- 
sonal work in their propagandism. 

The missionary has some pleasant expe- 
riences in this visitation work. He meets the 
members of the family at home, and talks with 
them as one of them. All gather around the 
brazier of bright coals, tea and cakes are 
brought in, and the occasion lends itself to 
free conversation. Japanese nature at bottom 
is like all other human nature, and the people 
feel a certain nearness to one who has been in 
their home and sipped tea with them. 

We do a great deal of direct mission work 
in our own private homes. Many people come 
to call, and converse about all sorts of subjects, 
and a judicious missionary can nearly always 
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turn the conversation along religious lines. 
The people are not offended at this, because 
they recognize religious teaching as our busi- 
ness. Indeed, most of those who come to our 
homes come expressly to hear of Christianity, 
although they may be ashamed to say so. 

I think this work in the home is the hardest 
of all to do. The people come at very un- 
seasonable hours (usually at meal-time or 
when one is engaged on a sermon), and it is 
hard not to be impatient with them. They 
also take many more liberties in the home than 
we are accustomed to, in the way of handling 
things and going about from room to room, 
and, besides, they fritter away a great deal of 
our time in idle talk. But if we will only be 
patient and wise we can sow many seeds of 
truth on these occasions that will bear their 
fruit by and by. One or two pregnant remarks 
may send a man away thinking as he never 
thought before. 

Another way of working is the teaching of 
English Bible classes in our homes. The 
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young men of the Middle School are very 
anxious to learn English, and they come to 
us in large numbers asking to be taught the 
English Bible. What most of them want is 
the English, but they are willing to take the 
Bible with it. We have large classes, and the 
young men take much interest in them. They 
are uniformly polite and appreciative. The 
pity of it is that they don't know enough Eng- 
lish to profit fully by the instruction; but some 
truth is imparted in this way, and friends won 
for our cause. Many men have been led to 
attend church by these classes, and two or 
three conversions can be traced to them. I 
always begin my class with prayer, and re- 
cently I have made all my explanations in 
Japanese, but the boys do not like for me to 
do so. 

Where it is possible, we organize a Sun- 
day-school in connection with every chapel. 
Although called a Sunday-school, it is gene- 
rally held on a week day. We get together 

as many children as we can, and teach them 
6 
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by means of the large wall pictures. They are 
taught to sing and read Bible stories, and 
when they are old enough, are taught the 
catechism. The children are very fond of our 
Christian hymns, and often can be heard sing- 
ing them in their homes and on the streets. 
In this way they, too, are little evangelists, 
carrying the message ta others. This Sunday- 
school work is very interesting, and we hope it 
will develop some good material for Christian 
workers. Our Bible woman, Mrs. Yama- 
nouchi, has charge of all the Sunday-school 
work in the vicinity of Saga except that at the 
Saga church, and she does it well. We also 
have regular catechetical classes for all in- 
quirers, and candidates for baptism are re- 
quired to study Luther's Small Catechism 
thoroughly. The grown people, as well as 
the children, take this course in the cate- 
chism, and our success along this line has 
been gratifying. 

From the beginning of our work we have 
had a women's meeting, intended to develop 
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the Christian life of our women converts, and 
also to interest outside women in Christianity. 
This work is entirely in the hands of the wo- 
men, and they conduct it very well. Mrs. 
Scherer was president of the society until she 
returned to America, and since that time Mrs. 
Peery has been president. The society holds 
one meeting each week, for Bible study and 
prayer. The meetings are tolerably well at- 
tended, and much interest is manifested. 

We have recently organized a Young Men's 
Society, for work among the students and 
young men of the town. We have secured a 
good house for it, and have supplied it with 
reading matter in both the Japanese and 
English languages. • The young men are 
invited there to read and play, and it is hoped 
to interest them in this way. Regular Bible 
classes are held there, and many students 
attend them. Once a month the society holds 
a public meeting, at which there is a lecture 
on some moral or religfious subject. We 
have not. carried on this work long enough 
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to judge of it yet, but it promises to be very 
beneficial. 

These are the main lines along which we 
are attempting to do that branch of the work 
generally classed as evangelistic. 

We also use the Hterary method in our 
work as extensively as we can. A consider- 
able body of Christian literature was made 
ready to our hands when we came, and we 
can profit by the labors of others in this re- 
gard, A good translation of the whole Bible 
was completed some years ago. There are 
three or four fair hymn books, several works 
on " Christian Evidences *' and " Natural 
Theology," and an abundance of booklets and 
tracts. Some translations of good religious 
books appearing in the West are made in 
Japan each year, and there is quite a body of 
Christian literature to be had here in the ver- 
nacular. We do what we can to circulate this 
literature, encouraging our Christians to buy 
and read it, and distributing it freely among 
non-Christians. It is generally gratefully ac- 
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cepted and carefully, read, and much good is 
accomplished by it. A good tract is an ex- 
cellent missionary, often going with its mes- 
sage where we could not go. 

We are beginning to create a distinctively 
Lutheran literature here also. The first book 
translated into Japanese by the Lutheran 
Mission was Luther's Small Catechism. Mr. 
Scherer translated this five years ago, and we 
have used it extensively in catechetical in- 
struction, and for general distribution among 
inquirers. 

After two years of hard work I published 
a translation of the " Common Service and 
Orders for Ministerial Acts." This volume 
has been of inestimable service in our work. 
We use the service in full in the Saga church, 
and also in Kumamoto, and it has made it 
possible for us to retain our own distinct 
church cultus and life here. It has kept our 
people sound doctrinally, amidst all the doc- 
trinal unrest characteristic of Japanese Chris- 
tianity. Indirectly, our service has exerted 
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an influence upon the non-liturgical churches 
near us, by showing them the beauty and help- 
fulness of a simple Scriptural service. Our 
own people have never known anything else 
than the use of liturgy in public worship, and 
they are very much attached to it. 

We have just published an excellent trans- 
lation of the "Augsburg Confession/' The 
need of this has been felt from the inaugura- 
tion of the work, but the translation was such 
an important and difficult matter that we did 
not want to undertake it prematurely. Now 
we have this excellent compendium of the 
Christian faith in the vernacular, and our peo- 
ple can feel more sure of the ground on which 
they stand. 

With our " Confession," our " Catechism," 
and our " Service " we are in a condition to 
build up a pure Lutheran Church in Japan. 
Had our mission done nothing else since 
coming to Japan, the translation of these 
three books into Japanese is an accomplish- 
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ment amply sufficient to repay all the time 
and money expended. 

As we have time and ability, we propose to 
add to this Lutheran literature by translating 
some of our most helpful Lutheran books into 
Japanese. 

These are the principal methods we use in 
propagating Christianity in our Japan field. 
All of them we vary to suit circumstances and 
occasions, trying to make ourselves and Our 
methods as pliable as needs be for the good of 
the work. Like St. Paul, we try to be all 
things to all men, in order that we may win 
some of them. 
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VII. 



HINDRANCES AND PROSPECTS. 



« 



Fear not:' for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them.' 



»» 



/ Doubtless there are people among the 
/ friends of the Lutheran Mission in Japan who 
think the work ought to grow much more 
rapidly than it does. It would seem that two 
missionaries and two native preachers work- 
ing for seven years ought to have gathered 
more than seventy-five converts. 

Before coming to the mission field I used 
to think that Christianity was so vastly 
superior to all other religions, and such a 
blessed thing in itself, that the only thing 
necessary to its general acceptance by the 
ethnic races was a proper presentation of it 
to them. If they could but hear of the great 
love of Christ, and the free and perfect salva- 
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tion He has provided, why, of course, they 
would at once accept Him. All that was 
necessary was to carry the message to them, 
and they would all become Christians. But 
such is by no means the case. In every land 
there are many things which hinder non- 
Christian people from accepting the Gospel. 
When we come to a full realization of the 
number and power of these antagonizing in- 
fluences we cease wondering why the work 
does not go faster, and come to wonder how 
it makes any progress at all. 

That the church at home may realize what 
these militating influences are I will set down 
here in their order the chief hindrances to 
the more rapid spread of the Gospel in Japan. 
Our difficulties are not peculiar to us, but 
are common to this whole field. 

(i) Perhaps the most potent influence that 
opposes Christian work here is the extreme 
nationalism that has sprung up within recent 
years. The Japanese have always been a 
patriotic people, but recently this patriotism 



\ 
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has almost grown into a fanaticism. Modern 
Japan is young and immature, and she has 
all the conceit and self-assertion natural to 
spoiled youth. Contact with foreign nations 
has made her very sensitive, and strengthened 
the feeling of jingoism. Everything new is 
looked at from the standpoint of its effect on 
the nation. When the claims of Christianity 
are presented the first question is. What will 
be its effect upon Japan? That question is 
being asked by thousands of men to-day, and 
the enemies of the Gospel are careful to circu- 
late the reply that its effect will be bad. They 
also point to facts that, to a superficial ob- 
server, appear to support their claim. Chris- 
tianity undoubtedly antagonizes many of the 
time-honored customs of this country, and 
its general acceptance would necessarily lead 
to a complete social revolution. History is 
also, cited in proof of the assertion that Chris- 
tianity is an enemy of Japan, as three hun- 
dred years ago the Catholic Christians rose in 
rebellion against the government. 
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Loyalty and filial piety are considered the 
chief virtues here, and the Gospel is said to 
be antagonistic to both; for it teaches a com- 
mon brotherhood of men, and makes obe- 
dience to Christ superior to obedience to 
parents. The Buddhists have recently circu- 
lated far and wide the charge that while Chris- 
tianity has a God, it has no Prince, and no 
Parent. In this way our work is made to 
appear hurtful to Japan, and the strong 
national spirit at once condemns it. 

Even Christians are often found imbued 
with this nationalism to a harmful degree. 
One would infer from the sermons and prayers 
frequently heard that they value religion only 
as an instrument for improving the interests 
of the State. They clamor for a Japanese 
Christianity, free from all foreign taint. The 
same spirit makes many of them chafe at the 
presence of foreign religious teachers in their 
midst, thinking it reflects on Japan's ability to 
instruct herself. 

This narrow nationalism also causes many 
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people to hate Christianity simply because of 
its foreign origin. It is thought much more 
patriotic to profess a belief in the native 
Shinto, or the now naturalized Buddhism. 
Even if the foreign religion should be better, 
the duty of every loyal Japanese is said to be 
to hold fast to his native religions. It can be 
readily seen how such a feeling hinders the 
spread of the Gospel. 

(2) Another influence that has hindered 
Christian work in Japan for many years is 
the skeptical character of the education imparted 
in the government schools and colleges. In theory 
the schools are non-religious, in practice they 
are anti-religious. Especially is this true of 
the middle and higher schools, and the univer- 
sities. The religious nature of the young men 
is laughed down, and crushed out, and the 
general tendency of the instruction given is 
antagonistic to all religion. Reason is held 
supreme, while Faith is looked upon as some- 
thing weak and superstitious — fit only for old 
women and children. The systems of philo- 
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sophy and science that prevail here are either 
skeptical or agnostic, and Japan is training 
up a generation of atheists. The educators are 
fully aware of this fact, and many of them 
glory in it. They have proclaimed time and 
again that religion is not necessary to a State, 
and are using their influence to banish it. 

The atheistical character of the education 
imparted in the public schools is the strongest 
argument in favor of mission schools in Japan. 
The influence is so antagonistic that it is very 
hard for a young convert to pass through 
these schools and retain his faith. After en- 
tering the higher schools many of our young 
men lose their ardor and zeal, and finally re- 
nounce Christianity altogether. The country 
is full of men who have gone out from these 
schools with a feeling of contempt for religion, 
and, most of them being in responsible posi- 
tions, their influence on public opinion is very 
great. Not only have they themselves no 
thought of considering fairly the claims of 
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Christianity, but they deter many others from 
considering them, too. 

(3) The grossly materialistic spirit of the 
times hinders very much the progress of our 
work. This is a materialistic age. The things 
that can be seen and felt and heard are valued 
above the unseen and spiritual. That which 
brings an immediate return in dollars and 
cents makes a stronger appeal to most men 
than that which yields more distant and less 
tangible rewards. This spirit is especially 
prevalent in Japan at the present time. The 
hearts and hands of the people are occupied 
with the development of the resources of the 
country, after modern ideals. Railways are 
being built, factories established, mines 
opened, and all the various institutions of 
western civilization transplanted here, Japan 
is absorbed by her new outfit, and, like a child 
with a new toy, she has no mind for anything 
else. 

Even in her religion, Japan is extremely 
materialistic. If one will go to a temple and 
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pick Up and read the written prayers that are 
thrown to the idols he will find nine-tenths 
of them to be petitions either for success in 
business, or for health, or for revenge on an 
enemy. Of spiritual desires and aspirations 
there are few indeed. * 

This materialistic spirit in many ways pre- 
vents the rapid growth of the work. It pre- 
vents thousands of people from considering 
the claims of the Gospel, causes Christians to 
prosecute their business on Sunday, and keeps 
able young men from entering the ministry. 

(4) Buddhism continues to offer strong 
opposition to the advance of Christianity. 
Fortunately, those wild outbursts of hate and 
opposition that formerly tried to break up our 
meetings and drive out Christians by violence 
have largely passed away; but Buddhism is 
doing all it can now in a more rational man- 
ner to counteract mission work. The priests 
are organizing, and working together syste- 
matically, and they are able to accomplish no 
little to harass us. They persuade the people 
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not to rent us their houses, nor to attend our 
meetings. Here in Saga they induced thou- 
sands of citizens to sign a pledge not to attend 
Christian chapels, nor read Christian books. 

The more effectually to fight us, Buddhism 
is adopting some of our methods. They have 
begun to hold preaching services with more 
or less regularity, have organized Buddhist 
Sunday schools, and even a Young Men's 
Buddhist Association. None of these are 
natural with them; they are patterned after 
the Christian institutions. 

The activity of the priests and the compla- 
cent faith of the common people in Buddhism 
is very much in the way of the rapid progress 
of the work here. 

(S) Another great hindrance that we en- 
counter in our work in Saga is the social 
ostracism that is visited upon professing Chris- 
tians. Our faith is looked upon by the 
majority of the people as a low and vile thing, 
and Christians are treated with contempt. 
When a Japanese abandons his old belief and 
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becomes a Christian he is at once branded as 
a traitor to his country, his ancestors, and his 
family, and in many instances he is driven out 
of his home and disowned by his friends. 

One instance that came under my own 
observation in our work here will illustrate 
this. A student of the Normal School in 
Saga came to me to study Christianity, and he 
was very much impressed by it. By and by 
he became convinced that Christ is the only 
Savior, and that it was his duty to confess him 
before the world. So he wrote his mother a 
very dutiful letter (his father was dead), tell- 
ing her that all the prevalent ideas about 
Christianity being a mean and hurtful thing 
are wrong; that he had carefully studied it, 
and was convinced that it was the true re- 
ligion, and that he wished to become a Chris- 
tian. He wrote that his conscience impelled 
him to this step, and he hoped she would give 
her consent — as he did not wish to do any- 
thing against her will. No answer came to 
his letter. He wrote again and again, but 
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Still no answer. Finally, he secured leave of 
absence from school and went home to have 
a personal talk with his mother, but she re- 
fused to see him, and Avould not receive him 
into the parental home. He was forced to 
spend the night in a hotel, in his own village, 
and return the next day without an interview. 
Having failed to get his mother's consent, he 
applied to us for baptism without it, and was 
received into full connection with the church. 
The wrath of his mother knew no bounds. 
She even attempted to disinherit him, but 
could not do so because of the dead father's 
will. . 

This woman was not simply trying to be 
contrary and oppressive; she really felt that / 

her son's becoming a Christian was an irre- ^ 

parable stain on the family honor. Most 
Japanese people feel this way, and they ostra- 
cise any one who confesses a belief in Chris- 
tianity. The Christian convert knows that by 
joining the church he is placing a great gulf 
between himself and his friends, and this fact 
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hinders many a one from taking the step. And 
no wonder, for it is not easy to go against the 
sincere and unanimous judgment of parents 
and relatives. 

Prominent men in our city have told me 
that the fact that Christians are despised and 
shut out from society does more than any- 
thing else to hinder these people from accept- 
ing Christianity. 

(6) The dense ignorance of the lower classes 
of the people is a great barrier to our work. A 
wrong idea prevails about Japan in this re- 
gard, many people thinking that education is 
widely diffused here. By means of the 
good government schools found in every 
village and hamlet, the rising generation is 
being taught, and in twenty-five years the per- 
centage of illiterates in Japan will probably 
be small; but to-day it is large. There are 
many people who can neither read the feible 
and Christian tracts nor understand the plan 
of salvation when it is presented to them. 

It is a prevalent opinion among the lower 
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orders in Saga that a considerable amount of 
education is necessary to become a Christian, 
and that ignorant people cannot understand 
Christianity. Some Japanese pastors, too, 
seem to think that it is practically impossible 
for the lower and more unlearned classes to 
become Christians. While this is not impos- 
sible, it certainly is harder for them than for 
those of more understanding. 

We of the West have imbibed these Chris- 
tian truths from childhood, and to us that 
which is essential in Christianity appears very 
simple; but to the Eastern mind these truths 
are new and strange, and are hard to com- 
prehend. The very idea of worship without 
a visible object is meaningless to an ignorant 
Japanese, and our simple ideas of sin, repent- 
ance, and faith seem very complex to him. 

For these and other reasons few of the 
poorer and more ignorant classes of the people 
have been gathered into the churches in 
Japan. Gross ignorance makes the work of 
evangelization slow and hard. 
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(7) Many national customs in Japan stand in 
the way of a general diffusion of Christianity. 
Customs that have been handed down from 
ancestors for centuries have great power, not 
only in the East but in the West as well. 
Many of the common acts of our daily lives 
are regulated entirely by custom, and we 
never think of changing them. None of us 
like to have our national customs ridiculed or 
transgressed, and in this respect the Japanese 
is just like the rest of humanity, only a little 
more so. What interferes with his customs is 
bad, and must be rejected. Now, Christianity 
is squarely opposed to many time-honored 
customs of Japan, and is consequently dis- 
liked. 

The worship of ancestors is a custom dear to 
the hearts of these people. It is regarded as 
the very capping-stone to true filial piety, and 
necessary in every dutiful child. Ancestral 
tablets are set up in the homes, and prayers 
are offered to them, while periodical visits for 
worship are made to the tombs. To receive 
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this worship from his descendants is the 
dearest wish of the dying father, and the chil- 
dren dare not disregard it. 

Some see in this custom only an abnormal 
amount of reverence and respect for the dead, 
but the attitudes, the prayers, etc., are all 
expressive of worship, and certainly the 
masses of the people regard it as true worship. 
Consequently Christianity cannot but forbid 
the worship of ancestors. When a Japanese 
becomes a Christian he can no longer render 
this worship, and hence he is regarded as a 
traitor, not only to his family living, but also 
to his dead ancestors. 

There is a custom here of bowing before the 
Emperor's picture, which Christianity regards 
with suspicion. In all the schools on certain 
days the imperial photograph is brought out, 
and teachers and students are required to do 
obeisance before it. Some people interpret 
thfs as simply an act of respect to the sover- 
eign, while others regard it as idolatry. The 
act itself may not be hurtful, but in the minds 
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of many of those who perform it it certainly 
contains an element of worship. Christian 
teachers and students have sometimes refused 
to comply with this custom, and thus have 
brought down upon Christianity the wrath 
of society. 

It is customary in Japan for men whose 
means will permit it to keep one or more 
concubines, and public opinion does not con- 
demn this. On the contrary, the presence 
of a concubine is regarded as a mark of wealth, 
and hence of social standing. Of course, Chris- 
tianity must squarely oppose this custom. 

There are many other customs prevailing 
here which cannot be brought into harmony 
with Christ's teachings, and a general accept- 
ance of the Gospel would naturally bring 
about great and radical changes. Is it to be 
wondered at that the Japanese do not con- 
template this with calmness and indifference? 
Naturally, they regard Christianity as alien to 
Japan and a disturbing element in her national 
life. 
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Other hindrances could doubtless be 
named, but these are the ones that offer the 
strongest opposition to Christian work in 
Japan to-day. They have exerted a very 
detrimental influence here, and are doing so 
still. Most of them, however, are temporary, 
and will gradually pass away. When Japan 
attains her majority and becomes more cer- 
tain of her own strength, this morbid sensi- 
tiveness and narrow nationalism ought grad- 
ually to vanish. The operation of the revised 
treaties, which place Japan on a political 
equality with western nations, is helping to- 
wards this end. A better acquaintance with 
educational methods, and with the ripest 
thought in science and philosophy, may grad- 
ually bring about a change in the character of 
the schools, and their influence may become 
less antagonistic. When the national resources 
have been more fully developed, when the 
newness and charm of western machines wears 
off, and more property is accumulated, we 
may hope that the materialistic spirit will be 
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weakened, and time taken for a consideration 
of the higher things of life. 

The gradual dissemination of learning will 
drive away prejudice and superstition, and 
make conditions more favorable for Christian 
propagandism. As Japan's intercourse with 
foreign countries grows, and her knowledge 
of their manners and customs increases, she 
will probably come to have more appreciation 
for them, and be less zealous for her own ex- 
clusive customs. 

Thus I look forward to the time when most 
of these militating influences will either en- 
tirely pass away or at least grow much weaker, 
and when Christian work will be conducted 
under more favorable circumstances than it 
is at present. We must not be too sanguine, 
however, as it is not likely that there will be 
any very decided change for the better imme- 
diately. We shall probably have to endure 
long years of hard labor, with little visible 

result; but if we are faithful and patient we 
7 
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shall yet win the victory. Better times are in 
store for us. 

Japan's great thirst for western civilization, 
with all its various institutions, augurs well 
for the future of the church. Our religion is 
so wrought up with our civilization that the 
acceptance of the one cannot but prepare the 
way for the advance of the other. The gradual 
dissemination of western literature and ideas 
will make the people more acquainted with 
Christianity, and more ready to accept it. 
Even though the present be somewhat dark 
the future is bright. 

It seems that the tide is already turning, 
that a better day is drawing near. The people 
are becoming more accessible and more 
friendly to our message, and the opportunities 
for work seem to be increasing. We get good 
audiences at all our chapels now, and many 
people are more or less interested in Chris- 
tianity. Our workers are hopeful and encour- 
aged, and the outlook seems good. Although 
there are many adversaries, a great door and 
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effectual is opening unto us. And what we 
have accomplished is but an earnest of what 
we hope to do. Our future is as sure as the 
promises of God. 

" The Lord hath made bare His holy arm 
in the eyes of all the nations, and all the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation of our 
God." 
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VIII- 

NEEDS OF THE MISSION. 

" The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few." 

Letters sometimes come from friends at 
home asking what special work they can do to 
help our mission. In order that such people, 
and the church at large, may know just how 
they can advance the Lord's work in Japan, 
I am going to set down here the most im- 
perative needs of the mission, at the same time 
keeping this catalogue of wants strictly within 
the ability of the church to supply them. I 
wish these suggestions to be perfectly prac- 
tical. 

(i) It is evident that our chief need is fnore 
workers, both foreign and native. The field 
we are trying to occupy is so large that the 
present small force cannot do the work before 
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US. Even if we take up no more stations, 
we ought to have at least one missionary 
in Kumamoto and one in Kurume. We are 
just beginning work in both of these cities, 
and it is very important that a foreigner reside 
there to watch over the work daily, especially 
in the beginning. It is much easier to get a 
hold in the town and gather a small congre- 
gation, if there is a missionary present to 
work with the native evangelist. Then, the 
two workers will also be able to reach out 
into the surrounding country, while the native 
evangelist alone cannot well do so. Especially 
in the incipiency of the work is there danger 
that grave errors be committed, which might 
be avoided if a foreigner is constantly present. 
That the work may be properly inaugurated, 
and the Gospel be preached over the whole of 
our field, it is necessary that we have more 
missionaries. 

We consider theological instruction an 
important part of our work here, and expect 
to train on the ground all the evangelists we 
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use henceforth. It requires just as many men 
and as much time to teach theology in Japan 
as in America, and our present force is not 
able to do this rightly. For this reason, too, 
we need more foreign workers. 

The church should send out one more man 
at once, and just as soon as the spirit of giving 
is sufficiently developed to guarantee his sup- 
port, a second man might be sent out. With 
an increase of one or two more missionaries, 
our foreign force will be adequate to present 
needs. 

We also need more native workers. The 
ultimate evangelization of the masses must 
rest largely with the native ministry. As 
churches are formed they must be supplied 
with native pastors. The differences in lan- 
guage, traditions, customs, and sentiments 
between Orientals and Occidentals is such as 
to necessitate leaving the work largely in 
native hands. We need to train a moderate 
force of good native ministers to occupy these 
surrounding towns and evangelize them, and 
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then to shepherd the flocks that shall be 
gathered. 

The problem of providing an adequate 
native ministry is a hard one. It is not merely 
a matter of money. We do not find suitable 
material ready at our hands. Few candidates 
for the ministry come forward, and most of 
those that do apply are utterly unfit for the 
work. When suitable candidates are found it 
is generally necessary that they be supported 
while they pursue their course of study. It 
costs about five dollars per month to support 
such a student. Private individuals and Sun- 
day schools or missionary societies who wish 
to do something for our cause might under- 
take to support a theological student. 

After these men complete their studies they 
must go to labor in new fields, where there are 
few or no Christians, and as the men them- 
selves have no means it is necessary that all 
the evangelists we train be supported for the 
present by foreign money. A married evan- 
gelist can be supported for twelve dollars per 
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month, and a single evangelist for eight dol- 
lars. Individual churches might well under- 
take the support of these men. 

The reader will see that there are two sides 
to this problem of the native ministry — 
securing and training the itien, and providing 
the money for their support. It is for us to 
do the former, and for the home church to do 
the latter. Ours is by far the harder portion, 
but we are doing the best we can, and we 
look to you to do your part. 

(2) A great need of our work just now is 
a church building. Up to this time we have 
used an ordinary Japanese house, which we 
fixed up somewhat like a church, and which 
has served very well so far. But now we have 
a congregation of sixty members, a regular 
organization, and a pastor, and we ought to 
have our own church home. Our people say 
it is too bad for the Lutheran Church of Japan 
to have not even one church building, and 
they are doing what they can to provide one. 
For two years they have been making regular 
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monthly contributions to the building fund, 
and putting the money in the bank at interest. 
Most of our converts are very poor, and are 
able to give but little, and yet they have suc- 
ceeded in gathering quite a nice sum for this 
purpose. They are now trying to buy a lot, 
which they hope to be able to pay for them- 
selves. But they will have to be helped to 
erect the church. After the lot is purchased, 
we can build a small church for five hundred 
dollars, and a very good one for seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The rent and repairs 
we have put into the building we use as a 
chapel since we came here would almost 
suffice to build us a church. 

A church home of their own will give a 
rallying point for our little congregations in 
Kyushu. It will also give them a feeling of 
independence and church pride, and in many 
ways will further the interests of the work. I 
sincerely hope we can have a neat and 
churchly house of worship here in the near 
future. 
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It is necessary for us to have chapels wher- 
ever we undertake work. I think it much 
better to rent ordinary Japanese houses than 
to build chapels at these out-stations. As 
the work grows we will need to rent more of 
these preaching places. The rent varies with 
the location, but is ordinarily from three to 
five dollars per month. 

(3) We need very badly some mission homes 
in foreign style for our missionaries. At present 
we are simply using Japanese houses, which 
we modify as much as possible to suit foreign 
taste. These houses are hard to get, and 
inconvenient to live in. As they are so open, 
and loosely constructed, it is impossible to 
make them warm and comfortable in winter. 
There is no provision whatever for fire, and 
we simply have to thrust the stove-pipe out 
of the window — unless we are fortunate 
enough to secure a house so arranged that a 
little flue can be built in one corner. The 
sliding paper doors do not fit well, and there 
is always more or less draft in the house. The 
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roofs are of straw, and unless they are care- 
fully kept in repair they are constantly leaking. 
In my house now, when it rains, I must put 
buckets in half a dozen places to catch the 
water that leaks through into the rooms. On 
cold, windy days we have to keep cloaks on 
the children while they are in the house and 
wear wraps ourselves. When I was a single 
man I did not realize the shortcomings of a 
Japanese house so much, but now that I have 
a wife and children I feel them keenly. The 
climate is so damp and chilly here that we 
need very close houses, and it is impossible 
to make these native houses close. Because 
of the inadequacy of our homes we are con- 
tinually suffering with colds, bronchitis, and 
sore throat. All this could be largely avoided 
if we had foreign homes. 

A great drawback to Japanese houses is 
that they are so low very little light gets' 
into them. The ceilings are usually very 
low, and the sliding doors are so low that a 
man of medium height must stoop in passing 
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through them. It has become a kind of second 
nature with me now to lower my head when 
I approach a door. 

Again, native houses usually have only one 
story, and as Saga is such a low, damp place, 
it is hurtful to live and sleep so near the 
ground. Rheumatism and malaria are fre- 
quently contracted in this way. 

Your missionaries would be healthier and 
live longer if they had homes in foreign style — 
to say nothing of the matter of comfort and 
convenience. It is the custom of other mis- 
sions in Japan to build foreign homes for 
their men, as soon as they are permanently 
located. The Dutch Reformed missionary 
here, although he has not been in Saga as 
long as we have, has had a foreign home for 
three years already, built by his board. 

^uch mission homes as we need can be built 
for about twelve hundred dollars, and the lot 
will cost about three hundred dollars more. 

(4) We are frequently in need of small sums 
of money to buy Bibles, religious books, and 
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general tracts, A wide distribution of Chris- 
tian literature is an important auxiliary to 
mission work. We have good literature in 
abundance and many opportunities to use it, 
but we seldom have any money to spend in 
that way. Small contributions for this pur- 
pose would be very welcome, and can be 
profitably used at any time. 

(5) I have mentioned all these special needs 
in detail, that the church may know what our 
wants really are, but the greatest need is a 
hearty and loyal support of the Board in its 
general work. The Board is appointed by the 
church to do the work of the church, and 
it has a right to count on the support of the 
church. You have entrusted to them the 
management of your work, both at home and 
abroad. To do this a certain amount of money 
is necessary, and they have no place else to 
look for it than to you. It would be unfair 
to appoint them to do the work and then turn 
all your contributions into special channels. 
The general work has the first claim upon the 
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church, and if contributions are made to 
special purposes great care should be exer- 
cised that the regular contributions to the ] 
general fund are not lessened thereby. The 
experience of many boards has been that 
special contributions simply mean so much 
less to be paid into the general fund. This 
must not be. 

But these contributions can be made to 
special features of the general work through 
the regular channel. This particular work, 
it is hardly necessary to say, should always 
have the approval of the Board, and the 
money should pass through its hands. The 
friends of the Lutheran Mission in Japan can 
aid it best of all by a true and loj^al support of 
the Board that has the work in charge. 

(5) Our work is in need of a greater number 
of interested friends. We are thankful that so 
many people already have a sympathetic in- 
terest in the work, but how many members 
there are in our churches who have not a 
proper interest in it ! We want every Lutheran 
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to become a personal friend of this mission, 
and to take a deep interest in it. 

I think it can be assumed that the reader is 
already a friend. Then, one of the ways in 
which he or she can do some good work for 
the Lutheran Church in Japan is to interest 
others in it, and win their friendship, too. The 
way to do this is to inform them about the 
work. Talk to them of it, and lend them this 
little book, and ask them to read it. Do not 
simply beg for money, but go about trying 
to win people's sympathies and interest in 
the cause. By so doing you can materially 
increase the future contributions for the sup- 
port of the mission. 

(7) But our needs are not all of a financial 
nature. We need the prayers of Christians 
most of all. Brethren, pray for us; pray for 
the peace of the Jerusalem that is in Japan; 
pray that the Lord of the harvest may send 
forth laborers into his harvest. The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. He has said, "Ask of Me and I will 
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give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession." Is it not true that we have little 
because we ask little? 

The consciousness that many prayers are 
ascending in his behalf has a strong sustain- 
ing power for the foreign missionary. One 
of the greatest encouragements I have had in 
this work in Japan has been the knowledge 
that so many Christian people are praying for 
it. It has sustained me in many an hour of 
trial and bitter disappointment. And I have 
faith that these prayers are being answered. 

If God has made it impossible for you to go 
as a missionary yourself, and if He has not 
blessed you with worldly goods so that you 
can contribute largely to the work, he has 
made it possible for you to assist the mission 
by praying for it. Neglect not this gift that 
is in you — the powerful gift of importunate 
prayer. 
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IX. 



A MISSIONARY'S LIFE IN SAGA. 

"Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world." 

I hope in this chapter to draw aside the 
curtain and let the Christian people at home 
see just what kind of lives their emissaries 
to this far-away land live. So I am going 
to write about our home life, about social 
opportunities here, and about Saga as an in- 
tellectual and spiritual environment. 

In a former chapter I have already shown 
that Japanese houses are not calculated to 
make very good mission homes. The houses 
themselves are poor and inconvenient, but 
by long experience and much study, we have 
learned to fix them up so that our present ones 
are moderately comfortable and homelike. As 
far as possible, we furnish our homes in for- 
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eign style. Beds, chairs, tables, etc., are all 
provided just as they are in America. We 
can only get the roughest and cheapest furni- 
ture here in Saga, and must buy the better 
pieces at high prices in the ports. 

We can have a sufficiency of good, whole- 
some food here, but it costs high. All canned 
goods, cereals, flour, butter, etc., must be im- 
ported from the West. Besides the home 
prices, we must pay twenty-five per cent, tariff, 
and the importer's commission on these goods. 
Our butter costs forty cents a pound, and 
other things in proportion. Some food can be 
bought here in the town, and this is much 
cheaper. Beef, chickens, fish, oysters, rice, 
milk, and eggs can be had in abundance. 
Vegetables are scarce and poor. Beans, lotus 
root, burdock roots, coarse radishes, and 
sweet potatoes are about all we find on our 
markets. There is a good deal of native fruit, 
such as oranges, persimmons, plums, and hard 
pears. There are no foreign fruits or berries. 

Thus it will be seen that a housewife's re- 
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sources in the way of variety of food are more 
limited here than in America. Yet, with suffi- 
cient forethought and a full purse, good bills 
of fare can be provided, and we have little to 
complain of in the way of food. 

The water is very bad in Saga. As the city 
is built on a low plain, which was formerly 
under the sea, wells are no better than surface 
water. In fact, they contain surface water, 
as they are only six or eight feet deep. There 
are no springs. Three hundred years ago an 
artificial river was built that brings the water 
from the mountain range eight miles west of 
us down to the city, and distributes it at 
various points. But this is an open river, and 
the water is more or less contaminated before 
it reaches us. The people bathe in it, and 
wash all sorts of things in it. We draw this 
water early in the morning, after the soiled 
water of the previous day has run off; and then 
we must boil and filter it before we dare drink 
it. A vast deal of trouble and care is required 
to provide safe drinking water. The Japanese 
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avoid this by drinking tea instead of water, 
and as the tea was boiled in the making there 
is no danger in drinking it. 

The grave question of hired help is an ever- 
present one here, as it is in America. Japanese 
servants are cheap, and two or three can be 
kept for what one costs in the West. But a 
good foreign servant will do as much work as 
three Japanese. We are always having mis- 
understandings with our servants, and it is 
necessary to change about once a year. The 
chief cause of the trouble grows out of 
the difference in races and customs. We 
live in foreign style; they in Japanese. 
This at once puts a great gulf between us. 
We could not afford to feed them foreign 
food, and they do not want it. For this rea- 
son the servants always board themselves, 
and I think they do not feel as dependent on 
us as they would if we fed them from our own 
table. Japanese servants do not have that 
respect for a foreign master that they do for 
a Japanese master. We are foreigners, and 
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too much obedience and service seems to be 
thought unbecoming from a Japanese to a 
foreigner. 

With perhaps one exception, I have not had 
a servant since coming to Japan that was not 
impudent and impertinent, and would not at 
times insult me to my face. The servants as 
a body are dishonest, and I have confidence 
in none of them. They continually help them- 
selves to the household supplies, and to almost 
anything else they can lay their hands on. 
They are the most accomplished liars on the 
face of the earth. But in spite of their fail- 
ings, they are absolutely necessary to us; and 
we must put up with them. As Japanese 
society is organized, and business is done here, 
the household must have its "boy." This 
servant question has caused every housewife 
in Japan many bitter tears. 

The missionary's position among the peo- 
ple of the city is not a very influential one. 
We are regarded with so much prejudice and 
suspicion as Christian teachers that many 
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people in the town do not care to know us. 
As a rule, our range of acquaintance is 
comparatively limited. We are never asked 
to take part in public meetings, to consider 
questions of general interest to the munici- 
pality, and we have little opportunity to exert 
an influence upon the community at large. 

But a change is gradually coming about in 
this respect, and we are being given more 
place in the life of the town. By teaching a 
little English conversation in the police- 
office, post-office, and city courts, I have 
come into contact with many of the official 
classes — ^which always means the upper 
classes in Japan — and my sphere of influence 
has been broadened. I hope this tendency 
will continue, until we can exercise more in- 
fluence in a general way upon the life of the 
community. 

The opportunities for social life here are 
very few, indeed. Differences of race and 
customs effectually prevent much real social 
life between us and the Japanese. With the 
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non-Christian people we have little in com- 
mon, and there is no true social intercourse — 
although we frequently call on them in their 
homes, and receive them in ours. With the 
Christians we have much in common, and our 
social life with natives is largely limited to 
them. We make frequent calls on them, and 
often entertain them in our homes. They 
occasionally invite us to dine with them, and 
we enjoy the curious Japanese meals very 
much. Perhaps a description of one of these 
feasts would interest my readers, so I will tell 
of one given not long ago in the home of our 
native pastor. 

The four deacons, their wives, and we mis- 
sionaries were the guests. The popular hour 
for dining is six o'clock, and we went just on 
time. The other guests had already assembled 
when we arrived, and were sitting around in 
a semi-circle on the soft mats. Vacant places 
were left for us at the upper end of the ring. 
Leaving our shoes at the door, we entered the 
house, and the host came forward and guided 
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US to our mats. Then we had to make the 
Japanese bow, gracefully touching our fore- 
heads to the floor. All the people responded, 
bending over together like wheat before the 
wind. The ordinary polite inquiries about 
health and remarks on the weather were made, 
and the meal began at once. 

The pastor's wife and an adopted daughter 
served the food, bringing it into the room in 
which we sat, on little individual tables. One 
of these, heavily laden with food, was placed ^ 
before each guest; then other cold food was 
brought in paper napkins, and one bundle 
was placed on the floor by each little table. 
The hostess made a low bow to us and said 
she had nothing fit to eat, but for us please to 
eat heartily anyway; a blessing was then 
asked by our host, and we silently attacked 
our dinner. 

First we must take the soup, which is 
daintily served in a pretty little lacquer bowl. 
Afterwards we can eat our broiled fish, 
poached eggs, native vegetables, rice, and 
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cakes. We find one dish on our tables that 
is considered a special delicacy — ^raw fish. It 
it not at all the disgusting thing one is apt to 
picture it, but looks clean and inviting. It is 
cut up in very thin, dainty slices, and eaten in 
small bits with sauce, as an appetizer. All this 
food must be eaten with chopsticks. If you 
have had a little experience with them they 
will give you no trouble whatever; but if this 
is a first attempt you will be in the same fix 
the stork was in when the fox poured the milk 
into a flat basin for him. If you have become 
somewhat " Japanized " you will find much to 
please the palate on your little table; but if 
this is an early experience you will not care 
to repeat it soon. 

It is not polite to talk much during a meal, 
and little was said until it was finished. Then 
the tea was brought (it is not customary to 
drink while eating here), and we each had a 
nice cup of Japanese tea, without sugar or 
milk. This, too, is a taste that has to be ac- 
quired. When we had quite finished all of us 
8 
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bowed very low, and thanked the host and 
hostess for the sumptuous feast, they repeat- 
ing their protestations that it was very dirty 
and bad. After some general conversation we 
took our departure, carrying home with tis a 
small bundle of cakes that had been provided 
for each. 

Although we have a good deal of social in- 
tercourse with the Christian people, there are 
certain barriers that we cannot entirely over- 
come, and there is always more or less of 
restraint about it. One feels relieved when 
the event is over. There is not that feeling 
of rest and buoyancy that comes from inter- 
course with people of our own race. Hence 
the only really helpful social life we have is 
in our very limited foreign community. Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Winther, and I live within a few 
minutes' walk of each other, and the families 
see each other nearly every day. The Rev. 
Mr. Oltmans, a Dutch Reformed missionary, 
residing in Saga, lives only a mile away, and 
we frequently see his family, too. We men 
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often take walks together, or play tennis, 
while our wives have a little social chat. Once 
or twice a year we all go off into the coun- 
try together for a day's outing. This is about 
the extent of our opportunities for social 
amusement and entertainment here in Saga. 

But we always go away to the mountains 
or seashore for a short time during the sum- 
mer, to avoid the heat, and then we have 
abundant social life. 

Our children have harder lives in this re- 
gard than we. We are so occupied with work 
that we hardly have time to think of our 
isolated position, but the little children have 
nothing to do except to play, and they have 
no playmates. No parent is willing, and for 
good reasons, that his children should play 
with the common Japanese children; so that 
the lives of foreign children in Japan are not 
very happy, and I always feel sorry for the 
little ones because of what they miss by being 
awa^rom America. 

The environment here is not conducive to 
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intellectual growth and development. In the 
first place, nearly all the time we cdh give to 
study must be spent on the language, and, 
aside from a little mental discipline, this ac- 
quirement does not advance a man's store of 
knowledge or intellectuality one whit. There 
is little here to stimulate one to hard and 
patient research; there is not that intellectual 
society that is necessary to call out a man's 
best powers. The contact with thinking men, 
which is one of the great privileges to be 
enjoyed at home, is largely wanting here. 
True, there are some educated Japanese that 
we occasionally come into contact with, but 
their interests and studies are generally far 
different from ours. So our opportunities for 
mental growth are poor; and our develop- 
ment, in so far as it does proceed, is apt to be 
one-sided. Certain it is that long residence 
in the mission field puts one out of touch with 
society at home. The missionary returning 
to America is often surprised to find that he 
is no longer one of the people. His interests 
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are different; his viewpoint is different; even 
his language is belated. It is perfectly natural 
that he should fail to keep up with the forward 
march of the world, because his life is spent 
in an intellectual environment unconducive 
to mental growth and development. 

Some people seem to think that a mission- 
ary is necessarily a very spiritual man, and 
that to give up all and go out to work for 
heathen people is bound to advance him in 
his own spiritual life. But this is not usually 
the case. Our opportunities for growth in 
piety, in spirituality, and in all Christian 
graces are not so good here as are yours at 
home. We live in an environment of moral 
and spiritual deadness, of abject irreligion, 
which unconsciously but surely exerts its in- 
fluence upon us. We do not have the helps 
in the Christian life that you have. There is 
no sustaining Christian sentiment in the com- 
munity; no church bells calling to praise and 
prayer, where we can be encouraged and 
strengthened by contact with godly men and 
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women. At home we receive spiritual help 
from our friends and leaders, but here we can 
get little human help. We must constantly 
give away from our ever diminishing stores, 
and there is no one to help us replenish them. 

The Japanese church services are not 
adapted to help us very much in our own 
Christian lives. They are in a foreign lan- 
guage, which can never appeal to us as our 
native tongue does; and they are intended for 
Christians of much less experience than we 
have. To overcome this difficulty as far as 
possible, we have recently started, a bi-monthly 
English service, for our own personal benefit. 
We hold it in one of our private homes on 
Sunday afternoon. The four foreign families 
in Saga unite in it, the men preaching by rota- 
tion. We are hoping to get much personal 
benefit from these services. 

Perhaps a record of one day's doings from 
my diary would help the reader to realize 
how we spend our time: 
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Tuesday, October io, 1899. 

" I arose at 6 130, and spent half an hour 
reading my Bible. At 7 130 we had breakfast, 
followed by family prayers. My language 
teacher came in at 9 and I began to read and 
write some Qiinese characters. It is very hard 
work, and one forgets them so easily. I have 
learned about twelve hundred ideographs in 
all, and when I have learned as many more 
I can read current Japanese literature without 
a teacher. Fortunately for us, a knowledge 
of the Chinese characters is not a sine qua nan 
of speaking Japanese. When I was just get- 
ting interested in my lesson Mr. Yamanouchi 
came to talk about church matters, so I had 
to dismiss my teacher and go and see him. 

"As is often the case. Pastor Yamanouchi's 
business was not of quite as much importance 
as my time. He recounted his experiences 
preaching at Ogi last night; told of a conver- 
sation with a priest who had been to call on 
him; and then asked my advice about certain 
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unimportant matters connected with the con- 
gregation. After he left I spent the rest of 
the morning reviewing a sermon for the 
evening. 

" We dined at 12 :30, and while the meal 
was in progress the American mail that we 
had been impatiently waiting for for ten days 
was brought in. There were the usual church 
papers, and some magazines. Only one letter 
appeared, and it was from Mrs. Peery's home. 
I seldom get any letters from America now. 

"After dinner I sat down to look over the 
papers, but before I was fairly started the door 
bell rang, and a dozen school boys were an- 
nounced. Putting down the papers with a 
sigh, I went to meet them. These boys fre- 
quently come to practice English — ^although 
their English is almost unintelligible — ^and 
they do not like for me to speak to them in 
Japanese. After listening for one hour to a 
few isolated statements like, ' I am going to 
be a navy,' 'When you my country to did 
came,' ' I will go Tokyo last month,' they an- 
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nounced the purpose of their visit — ^viz., to 
give me the privilege of teaching them Eng- 
lish conversation. They would be content with 
only one hour per day and two on Saturday — 
seven precious hours per week, without the 
slightest thought of remuneration. And they 
were surprised and offended when I told them 
they would really have to excuse me, as I had 
no time to spend in that way. 

" They had hardly gone when that aggra- 
vating bell rang again. This time Mr. Kaji, 
one of the officials of the Saga prison, was 
announced, and I was much more willing to 
see him, as he is an inquirer about Chris- 
tianity. We had a long talk, and I urged 
him to accept Christ personally. His position 
is that of many Japanese to-day — ' Christian 
teaching is good, in many respects superior 
to Buddhism; I admire Christ and His doc- 
trines, and am glad to see them preached in 
Japan, but I see no necessity for a personal 
acceptance of Christ on my own part.' 

" This man left at 4 P. M., and then I put 
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on my hat, and started out for a walk, intend- 
ing to call at the home of one of the deacons 
on the way back. Walking out into the 
country, I spent one hour in the cool autumn 
air, which refreshed me much. Stopping at 
Mr. Mizokuchi's on the way back, I found 
him at home, so I slipped off my shoes and 
went in and seated myself on the floor oppo- 
site him, with the brazier of burning coals 
between us. His wife brought in some hot 
tea and big persimmons that grew in her own 
garden. The latter, especially, were much 
enjoyed. We spent half an hour over this 
tea and the persimmons, talking about various 
items of church business. Then I made my 
bow and took my departure, gently reminding 
him on leaving that he was not at church last 
Sunday. 

" We had supper at 6 o'clock, after which 
I helped my wife put the children to bed. 
Then, taking my Bible and hymn-book, I hur- 
ried over to the chapel in the west end of the 
city, where we have preaching every Tuesday 
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night. The house was thrown open so that 
people passing along the street could see and 
hear, and already a considerable crowd had 
stopped in front. Going in, I found half a 
dozen Christians and a few non-Christians 
seated on the mats, and the service just ready 
to begin. Evangelist Wasa had charge of 
the meeting. Some hymns were suiig. a 
Scripture lesson read, a short prayer offered, 
and then the evangelist (current name for 
native worker) preached for thirty minutes, 
after which time I also '^reached. The people 
listened very quietly and attentively. At the 
close some tracts were distributed, which were 
eagerly received. When the meeting was dis- 
missed we all gathered around the brazier of 
charcoal and sipped some tea together, and 
then we went to our several homes. 

" It is now ten o'clock, and I am tired and 
ready for bed." 
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in time, for Sunday school begins at nine. 
So we get our Bibles and hymn-books and 
set out at once. How fresh and invigorating 
the air feels I . And what a lovely autumn day 
it is ! All nature is praising God this morning, 
and only man is vile. 

There are many people coming and going 
in the streets, all intent upon business, and 
utterly unconscious of the Lord's Day. We 
pass a noisy tobacco factory that irreverently 
disturbs the sacredness of the day by its 
monotonous rattle of machinery. The men 
and women working there have no Sunday. 
The stores that we pass are all open, and just 
as busy selling as on any other day. How 
this desecration of the holy day makes one's 
heart ache! And yet it makes him glad to 
remember that he is trying to teach them 
better things. It is some comfort to us to 
reflect that the government offices are nearly 
all closed to-day, even if the stores are not. 

On the street corner we come to a crowd of 
dirty, half-dressed little boys and girls, busy 
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at their play. We wish they would all come in 
to our Sunday school, but, no, they prefer to 
play in the streets. 

Almost before we are aware of it we are in 
front of the church. It is a low Japanese 
house, standing a little back from the street, 
and has a roof of thick straw. As it has just 
been repaired, the straw looks fresh and clean. 
There is a large, old-fashioned gate in front 
of the house, and a small yard. 

Going through this gate we approach the 
side entrance and push back a sliding door. 
There on the earth-floored hall in front of us 
is a great confusion of wooden shoes, which 
the wearers have left there as they stepped 
up into the house. There are large, strong 
ones for the fathers, dainty ones with red and 
green plush for the mothers, and cute little 
ones for the children. To see them lying 
there on the earth reminds one of a shoal of 
fish, lying on the bottom of a stream. We 
must remove our shoes, too, as it would never 
do to tread on the soft, clean mats with the 
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shoes we wear on the streets. The people in 
Japan sit on the floor, even when they have 
on their finest silk dresses, and the floors must 
be kept clean. They think we are very dirty, 
to wear our shoes in the houses. 

Stepping up into the house, we push back 
the paper doors and enter the chapel proper. 
There we see a large room, about eighteen 
feet wide by thirty long. In the center, at the 
upper end, is a raised platform, with a plain 
pulpit. On the left is a nice American organ, 
and on the right is a small table that is used 
as a reading desk. The room is plain, and 
the walls are bare. There are rough benches 
for seats, arranged like they are in small 
churches at home, with an aisle in the center. 

About twenty little children and a few older 
people, who have already gathered there, are 
chatting pleasantly in little groups. Others 
come in from time to time, until there are 
thirty or forty present. The little girls are 
dressed in gay robes, with bright-colored 
sashes, and they remind one of butterflies, or 
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big flowers. The little boys and their parents 
have plain, sober dresses, all made alike. Most 
of the people have on their every-day clothes, 
as they have not yet learned to dress up on 
Sunday. 

Soon after we arrive the clock strikes nine, 
and Pastor Yamanouchi, who is also superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, takes his place 
at the desk, and caUs the school to order. 
You will have to sit alone now while I go to 
the organ and play the hymns, as I am organ- 
ist for the Sunday school. We begin the ser- 
vice by singing, and the children all join in 
with lusty voices. There is not much harmony 
sometimes, but there is hearty participation by 
all. After the Hymn, we all repeat together 
the Ten Commandments and the Apostle's 
Creed; then the superintendent leads in 
prayer, and another hymn is sung. Next the 
school separates into classes and we have our 
lessons. 

Mrs. Yamanouchi takes the little children 
into another room, and teaches them there. 
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If you will follow her you will see large Bible 
pictures hung upon the wall, and hear her 
explain these to the children, and afterwards 
ask questions about them. There is the same 
life and motion and restlessness here that 
is found in the infant departments at home. 

From here you can go to another room and 
see Mr. Yamanouchi's catechetical class. He 
takes all people who are not yet Christians, 
except the children, and instructs them in 
Luther's Catechism. This class varies very 
much — sometimes having a large number 
present, and at others only a few. 

Now, if you will come back into the chapel 
proper you can see my Bible class. This is 
composed of all the confirmed Christians pres- 
ent, both men and women. Sometimes I have 
a large class, and sometimes a small one — ^as 
our attendance is not very regular. In this 
class we generally follow the International 
Lessons. 

After half an hour's study the school is 
again called together, another hymn is sung, 
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and we all unite in the Lord's Prayer. Then 
the Sunday school is dismissed, and we are 
ready for the morning service to begin. 

Many of the children return to their homes, 
and some older people come in at this time. 
By ten o'clock about forty people have gath- 
ered (many of our members are not residing 
in Saga now), and the service begins. You 
will find here the same common service that 
you are accustomed to at home. We use all 
the parts in full. Pastor Yamanouchi leads 
the service this morning, and Mrs. Peery is 
at the organ. All the people join heartily in 
the responses, and I am sure you will be 
pleased with their rendering of the service. In 
the grand old glorias you will recognize the 
same familiar tunes you have learned to love 
in America. The tunes of the hymns will also 
be familiar to you; but their words will convey 
no meaning to your ears. 

After the Creed has been recited and an- 
other hymn sung, I go into the pulpit and 
preach the sermon. On this particular day the 
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text is, " The love of God, which passeth 
knowledge." (Eph. 3 : 19.) In this church 
Pastor Yamanouchi and I preach alternately 
on Sunday mornings, except when f am away 
in Kurume or Kumamoto. Our people are 
good listeners, and they pay close attention to 
the sermon. At the close of the sermon we 
gather the offerings,' and, on counting the 
money later, we find it to be about fifty cents. 

After the dismissal we make a formal bow 
to everybody and return to our home. Rev. 
and Mrs. Brown accompany us, and we have 
our dinner together. We usually do this on 
Sundays, they coming with us one time and 
we going with them the next. In this way 
we can be together and have a little social 
conversation. 

There is the dinner-bell, and we will go out 
and have some dinner. You must not expect 
a big feast, for we don't have them here. What 
we do find on our table is bread and butter, 
roast beef, beans, sweet potatoes, and tea, with 
some canned fruit for dessert. 
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After dinner we sit around and talk for 
awhile, and then some one reads to us from a 
good devotional book, and in this way we pass 
away the time until four o'clock. That is the 
hour for our English service, and as it is held 
in our home to-day, we do not have to go else- ' 
where to attend it. While we are arranging a 
table in one end of the sitting-room for a pulpit 
the door bell rings, and our Danish friends, 
Rev. and Mrs. Winther, are ushered in. In a 
short while Rev. and Mrs. Oltmans, of the 
Dutch Reformed Mission, and their five chil- 
dren, arrive, and are duly presented to you. 
Counting the children, there are fifteen of us — 
not a bad little congregation. When we have 
taken our seats Mr. Brown goes forward and 
conducts the meeting, and he preaches us a 
very good sermon from Acts 16:13-15. 

The service is over now, and our friends 
have all returned to their homes. As there 
is one hour yet until supper, we will walk out 
to the edge of the town and get a little fresh 
air and exercise. We pass through shabby 
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Streets filled with dirty little children, and soon 
we come to some large camphor trees with a 
temple underneath them. These trees are 
unusually large, and their huge branches cover 
the whole temple yard. The roots, too, 
spread out over a considerable spot of ground 
before entering the earth. Let us sit down 
here under this big tree and take a look at the 
temple. The house is small, and there is an 
altar inside of it with numerous idols. Large 
photographs of the Emperor and Empress, 
and a freshly painted picture of one of the 
new men-of-war ornament the walls. These 
are Japan's chief gods at present — ^her royal 
family and her navy. Just inside the temple 
door is a large box to receive the contribu- 
tions of worshippers. Around it lie many little 
copper " cash," which have been carelessly 
thrown down there. Over the entrance hangs 
a bell with a rope suspended by it. Worship- 
pers pull this rope and ring the bell, to attract 
the attention of the gods — ^lest they be asleep 
or on a journey. On either side of the walk 
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that leads up to the temple are large, hideous 
stone lions, set up there as guards. Around 
the yard are many idols and images of Buddha. 
This temple is a very popular place of prayer 
in our city. 

As it is growing dark, we must now return 
and have supper in time for the evening meet- 
ing. Half-past seven o'clock again finds us in 
the chapel. The audience is quite different 
from that of the morning, and perhaps a little 
larger. Many of the people present this time 
are non-Christians, and the meeting is aimed 
at that class. We do not use the Service at 
the evening meeting, but simply have hymns, 
Scripture, prayer, and sermon. Pastor Yama- 
nouchi preaches this evening on the text, 
" Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's; and unto God the things that are 
God's," pointing out clearly the difference 
between the duties we owe to our rulers and 
those we owe to God. These are things that 
Japan confounds very much, and I am sure 
this sermon will do good. The people have 
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listened quietly and attentively, and seem to 
be impressed by what was said. They all wait 
until we have taken our departure, and then 
gradually disperse. 

This completes the record of our day's 
work, which is an ordinary Sunday in Saga. 

I hope you know us and our work better 
for this little church-going with us. 
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EPILOGUE. 



My task is ended. Our Japan Mission, with 
its failures and successes, it fears and hopes, 
has been passed in review before my readers. 
We find in this story many evidences of provi- 
dential guidance, and of the divine favor; and 
in this we have our guarantee of future suc- 
cess. If the recital of this story will help the. 
Lutheran Church to a better understanding 
aiid appreciation of our work, and hence to 
an increased interest in the same, the author 
will feel amply repaid for the care and labor 
expended in the telling of it. May God add 
His blessing to this humble effort to hasten 
the coming of His Kingdom. Amen! 
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